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12-14 H. P. Tourabout, 3825 


| trust you will not 
fail to get your 
demonstration of 


the ‘‘ Maxwell ” before you buy your car. 

My interest in the matter is more than 
merely the interest of the president of the 
company which makes the *“* Maxwell ’’—it 
is the interest of a fellow-motorist. 

I am only ong of over 7,000 “ Maxwell ” 
owners who aré every whit as enthusiastic 
over the ‘“ Maxwell’’ as I am, because they 
are getting unqualified 7a@/veout of theircars. 

And so I want to urge you, as motorist 
talking to n ist, to get a thorough dem- 
onstration of 


If you'll address me personally I will send 
you a letter of introduction to the * Max- 
well’ dealer nearest you, who will explain 
the ‘“ Maxwell’s ” construction to you in 
detail. 

Also, if you will address Department 23, 
a copy of the interesting ““ Maxwell ” cata- 
log and other literature will be sent you 
immediately. This catalog explains the 
Maxwell’s principles and construction, 
and reviews the “ Maxwell’s”’ unrivaled 
record for endurance. 

To appreciate the “ Maxwell” ask for a demonstra- 
tion over country roads—not just on asphalt! 


President, Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 
Members A. M.C. AL. A. 
75 Spruce Street, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Factories : Chicago, Pawtucket, R. I. 
DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


16-20 H. P. Touring Car, $1,450 


Conservative Banking 
By Mail 
Whether you live in China or South 
Africa, in Europe or right here in the 
United States, —wherever your habita- 
tion may be, you will find it practical 
and advantageous to deposit in this 
strong bank—by mail. 
Money deposited here draws 


4 Per Cent Interest 
and is available whenever you want it. 
Upon request, and without obligating you in 
the least, we will send you our free booklet 


‘6 G’’. You will find therein much valuable 
information for savings bank depositors. 


| The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Capital $2,500,000 Surplus, $2,500,000 
70,000 Depositors 


» TRAVEL INTELLIGENTLY 


By Having with You 
Baedeker of the Ocean.” 


PRESBREY’S 
INFORMATION 


"TRANSATLANTIC 
TRAVELERS 


The Recognized Standard Authority on 
all Matters Connected with Transatlantic 
Travel. 100 pages solid information. 
Edited by S. S. captains, Gov’t officials 
and the highest authorities on travel. 
Pocket Size. Worth many times its cost to any- 


one crossing the ocean, as it contains authorita- 
_ tive answers to 1000 or more questions. 


Price 25 cents by mail, postpaid 
FRANK PRESBREY CO. 


3 West 29th Street, New York City 
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One of the members of 
his Cabinet recently said 
that President McKinley had the sweet- 
est nature he had ever known. It 
was this power of affection that sur- 
rounded Mr. McKinley with friends 
during his life and constituted one of 
the great sources of his strength. But 
nothing made him dearer to the American 
people than his beautiful devotion to his 
wife. A semi-invalid during her residence 
at the White House, cherished with a 
watchfulness and a devotion which real- 
ized to an unusual degree in the foremost 
home in the Nation the American ideal 
of the relation of husband and wife, after 
the tragedy which removed the President 
Mrs. McKinley became in a way the 
ward of the Nation. A gentlewoman, 
born in the happiest surroundings, with 
excellent educational opportunities, of 
a refined and pure nature, and of 
many graces of person and mind, the 
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affection of the country went out to her 
because of the early sorrows that had 
devastated her life and because of the 
affliction which made her dependent upon 
her husband’s love and care. ‘Thus 
the people of the country saw in the 
White House a family life in accord with 
the highest American ideals of purity and 
chivalrous devotion. Mrs. McKinley’s 
life after the going of her husband was 
a vigil, and now the morning has come to 
her. It was fitting that the President, Vice- 
President, four members of the Cabinet, 
and a great company of men of the high- 
est official position should gather in the 
quiet home at Canton on Wednesday of 
last week and express by their presence 
at the grave of Mrs. McKinley the honor 
in which the country held her husband, 
and the tender affection with which it 
has surrounded her in her lonely widow- 
hood. 

As the years pass and 
the number of the vet- 
erans in the parades on Memorial Day 
perceptibly diminishes, there is a growing 
respect for the occasion, and a growing 
desire to honor the men who served the 
country in one of its great crises. The 
frowning season smiled on Memorial 
Day, and all forms of out-of-door com- 
memoration were successfully carried out. 
One of the most significant and proper 
uses of the day is the dedication of 
monuments. At the Arlington National 
Cemetery the memory of Major-General 
Mower was thus honored by the Society 
of the Army of Tennessee, and of Major- 
General Kelley by the Society of the 
Army of West Virginia. In the city of 
New York Governor Hughes delivered 
a characteristic address, and, in the 
presence of a great crowd, including 
many official representatives, bronze 
tablets were unveiled in the Hall of 
Fame on the campus of the New York 


University. Three of these tablets were 
261 
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in honor of women whose services entitle 
them to public recognition: Emma Wil-. 
lard, founder of the well-known school at 
Troy; Mary Lyon, founder of Mount 
Holyoke College ; and Maria Mitchell, so 
long professor of astronomy in Vassar 
College. Alexander Hamilton, John Paul 
Jones, and Louis Agassiz were added 
to the list of foreign-born Americans 
now represented in the Hall. ‘The two 
tablets unveiled in the statesmen’s corner 
bore the names of James Madison and 
of John Quincy Adams. Iwo poets were 
added to the list, Whittier and Lowell ; 
while General Sherman has now joined 
his two great contemporaries, Grant and 
Lee. 
General Lee was profusely decorated 
with wreaths and flowers. A statue of 
Hamilton was also unveiled in Paterson, 
New Jersey, President Butler, of Colum- 
bia University, delivering the address. 
At Lincoln Park, Chicago, General 
Kuroki placed a wreath on the statue of 
Lincoln. The attention of the whole 
country centered on the unveiling of the 
monument to General Lawton at Indian- 
apolis, by reason of the gathering of men 
of National reputation and of the address 
by President Roosevelt. The greatest 
gathering of Confederate veterans in one 
place since the war took place in Rich- 
mond, the special feature of the day 
being the unveiling of the equestrian 
statue of General J. EF. B. Stuart, erected 
by the Cavalry Association of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. ‘Ten thousand 
veterans took part in the exercises. No 
memorial of the great struggle and of 
the magnificent heroism which it evoked 
on both sides has more fittingly inter- 
preted the spirit of that contest and the 
attitude of the Nation than the monu- 
ment recently unveiled to commemorate 
the services of the Twenty-third New 
Jersey Regiment at the battle of Salem 
Church, Virginia. The men of this regi- 
ment made a magnificent fight, and have 
now given their achievement an added 
luster by the form of their memorial. 
One side of the monument bears a tablet 
with this inscription, “To the brave Ala- 
bama boys, our opponents on this field 
of battle, whose memory we honor, this 
tablet is dedicated.” The monument 
thus becomes not only the memorial of 
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a great struggle, but of a great spiritual 
and moral victory, quite as significant 
and of greater nobility than that which 
was won a generation ago on the battle- 
fields of Virginia. ‘The men, North and 
South, who met one another on the field 
were the first to forget old animosities 
and remember the common heroism. No 
one who knows the Southern temper 
needs to be told that the “ Alabama 
boys ” were quick to respond to the spirit 
of the “ Jersey boys,” and that the two 
groups will cherish together the memory 
of this heroic struggle. 


It is very much to be hoped 
that the report of the practical 
dismantling of the cabin of the 
Duke of the Abruzzi, in the Varese, the 
Italian flagship now visiting in American 
waters, has been greatly exaggerated. 
If the Admiral’s statement is to be taken 
literally, he was the victim of the most 
outrageous pilfering. Every article that 
could be detached from his cabin ap- 
pears to have been removed. Nothing 
was too small to be overlooked, and 
nothing too valuable to be taken. If 
the men and women who were guilty of 
this outrageous violation of the hospi- 
tality of a visiting Admiral belong to the 
race of insane hunters of souvenirs, the 
sooner they are found and locked up 
in asylums the better for the country. 
People who do not know the difference 
between Souvenir-hunting and stealing 
ought not to be at large. The disappear- 
ance of the Duke’s gold toilet set, pre- 
sented by the King of Italy, ought to be 
investigated by expert detectives. The 
other articles, such as clothes-brushes, 
combs, buttons of uniforms, and tooth- 
brushes, may possibly be allowed to 
remain in the hands of curiosity col- 
lectors. ‘Their punishment will be their 
unconscious self-revelation. The preva- 
lence of this sort of thieving and dis- 
figurement is disturbing. ‘The President 
has sometimes beencriticised for keeping 
sO many servants in the White House. 
The White House belongs largely to the 
people of the United States, and they 
are not slow to treat it as their personal 
property. Some furniture must be left 
for the President and his family, and a 
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large force of servants is necessary to 
prevent the White House from being 
dismantled by ladies and gentlemen from 
all parts of the country who wish to pos- 
sess themselves of its contents. Not 
long ago one of the rooms was left for a 
moment to the possession of a visitor, 
and this opulently appareled lady took 
occasion to take a pair of scissors out of 
her pocket anc cut a considerable piece 
from a newly covered sofa to carry away 
as a souverir. It is this sort of depreda- 
tion which makes it necessary to police 
the White House, and to put the visitors 
who are not personally known to the 
various Presidents under strict surveil 
lance. When it comes to stealing the 
property of distinguished guests from 
abroad, it is time that somebody took 
the subject to heart. A few arrests 
might reform the habits of a class of 
men and women of whom Rear-Admiral 
Evans recently said, “The American 
souvenir-hunter will steal anything ex- 
cept a cellar full of water.” 


Thegreater the man, 
the more likely he 
is to have the de- 
fects of his virtues. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
extraordinary vitality, coupled with his 
unusual interest in all that concerns 
human welfare, makes it very difficult 
for him to keep silence in the presence 
of anything which he thinks injurious to 
his fellow-men. So, if the traditional 
spelling seems to him cumbersome, he 
wants to help reform it; and if the teach- 
ing of natural history in the schools is 
not to his liking, he wants to set it right. 
That his public office and the splendid 
opportunities for influence on any kind 
of question which it furnishes impose 
any limits upon him he is not inclined to 
believe. His latest excursion into fields 
non-political is a reported interview in 
Everybody’s Magazine on ‘‘ The Nature 
Fakers.” It is true that this title is not 
his; it is not he, but either the inter- 
viewer or the editor, who thus char 
acterizes Dr. William J. Long, the well 
known writer for children on animal life. 
But he does characterize Dr. Long’s 
writing as absurd, a description, not of 
what he has seen, but of a confused 
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memory of what he has heard or read. 
That a wolf should tear the heart of a 
caribou by a wound in the chest, he says, 
is a ‘mathematical impossibility.” “If 
Mr. Long,” says the President, “‘ wants 
us to believe his story of the killing 
of the caribou fawn by the wolf in 
the way he says it was done, he must 
produce eye-witnesses and affidavits.” 
Dr. Long meets the challenge by pro- 
ducing the affidavit of an educated Sioux 
Indian, who is fitting himself to be a 
teacher and missionary, and a certificate 
to the character of the Indian from the 
Rev. C. J. Ryder; and The Outlook un- 
hesitatingly, from personal acquaintance, 
certifies, if that were necessary, to Dr. 
Ryder. It is not very safe to say of any 
event that it is a “‘ mathematical impossi- 
bility.” Our readers will remember that 
a famous scientist said that it was a 
mathematical impossibility for an ocean 
steamer to carry coal enough to put her 
under steam across the Atlantic Ocean. 
Whether Dr. Long or Mr. Roosevelt is 
right is not very material; and we have 
no judgment to express on that question. 
It is much more material that the Presi- 
dent of the United States should not 
add to the controversies which are essen- 
tial to his political leadership other con- 
troversies which have nothing to do with 
that leadership. A correspondent of 
the New York Times, apropos of this 
controversy, calls attention to the fact 
that the prophet Hosea seems to have 
observed something like what Dr. Long 
describes, for he says: “ I will meet them 
as a bear that is bereaved of her whelps, 
anc will rend the caul [covering] of their 
heart.” No one would think of quoting 
Hosea as an authority on natural his- 
tory, but it indicates at least that Dr. 
Long is not the only man who thinks he 
has witnessed something of this descrip- 
tion. 


Upon one point of 
principle The Outlook 
finds itself in disagree- 
ment with the Presideht, with whom on 
most moral questions it is in agree- 
ment. It isin the sharp distinction which 
he undertakes to make between fiction 
and fact. He enjoys Rudyard Kipling’s 
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“ Jungle Book ” stories, but he does not 
care for Dr. Long and but little appar- 
ently for Mr. Thompson Seton. We quite 
agree that fiction ought not to be palmed 
off on school-children as fact ; but we do 
not agree with what is implied, that imag- 
ination may not be used in interpreting 
and narrating facts. Men see through 
their temperaments; the imaginative 
man sees through his imagination ; and 
he is telling the truth if he tells what he 
sees as he sees it. Mr. Froude, who had 
a vivid historical imagination, was bit- 
terly condemned by Mr. Freeman, who 
had none; but Mr. Froude’s history is 
not only interesting while Mr. Freeman’s 
is dull, but very eminent authorities 
regard him as the better historian of the 
two. Whether or not Dr. Long correctly 
interprets the frolic of the caribou calves 
which he witnessed when he tells his read- 
ers that under the “guise of a frolic the 


calves were being taught a useful lesson,” - 


Dr. Long had a perfect right to give this 
interpretation, and he is not to be, con- 
demned by an observer with less fertile 
imagination forso doing. His interpreta- 
tion may be challenged ; but he ought not 
to be accused of bearing false witness: 
The question whether animals possess a 
certain measure of gvaszi human reason, 
or are purely the creatures of a mechan- 
ically formed habit, is not to be settled 
by the short and easy method of denying 
the possibility of all the phenomena 
which point to a human kinship in ani- 
mals. The question is really one rather 


of psychology than of natural history;’ 
and cannot be closed by either an appeal _ 


to past tradition or a dogmatic dec!ara- 
tion upon the authority of any observer, 
however wide his observations. The 
Outlook hopes that Dr. Long and Mr. 
Thompson Seton will continue to write 
about animal life, and that the children 
will continue to read their books. 


The Recount Bill 


What It Is the so-called recount 


bill, which has passed 
the New York Legislature, as a thor- 
oughly bad bill—false in principle, dan- 
gerous as a precedent, and vicious in its 
details. ‘To make clear this bill it is 
necessary to restate briefly the history 
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out of which it grew. When an election 
takes place, after the polls are closed 
the ballots are counted in the presence 
of watchers who represent all the parties 
who are represented on the tickets voted 
for. If any watcher objects to any bal- 
lot, it is put aside as protested. Then all 
the ballots, protested and non-protested, 
are counted, but the protested ballots 
are still kept separate. In most elec- 
tions the number of protested ballots is 
not sufficient, if they were all thrown out, 
to alter the result of the election. If they 
are enough to alter the result, either can- 
didate can call for a recanvass of these 
protested ballots by the court. Insucha 
canvas each ballot is scrutinized and its 
validity is judicially determined. In the 
New York City election in 1905 there 
weye, in round numbers, 10,000 protested 
ballots, and the majority for Mr. Mc- 
Clellan as declared by the official can- 
vass, in which of course the protested 
ballots were all counted, was about 3,500. 
The protested ballots therefore were 
enough to determine the election. Mr. 
Hearst called for a recanvass of the pro- 
tested ballots. It was made in four dis- 
tricts selected by himself, and showed 
some irregular ballots for McClellan and 
some for Hearst. The two so nearly 
offset each other as to make no material 
difference in the result. Mr. Hearst then 
abandoned the attempt to have the pro- 
tested ballots further canvassed, and 
called for both a recount and a recanvass 
of all the ballots, whether they had been 
protested or not. Mr. McClellan con- 
sented to a recount, but not to a recan- 
vass. ‘To such a recanvass he objected 
(1) because the law did not provide for 
it, (2) because all the non-protested bal- 
lots had already been passed upon by 
the watchers and by the canvassers, (3) 
because to enter upon a re-examination of 
600,000 ballots would involve intermina- 
ble delay, prevent the organization of 
the newcity government, and imperil the 
peace and order of thecity. ‘The ques- 
tion was carried up to the Court of Ap- 
peals, which decided that the law made 
no provision for either a recount or a 
recanvass of the non-protested baliots. 
Mr. Hearst then applied to the Attorney- 
General for leave to bring, in the name 
of the people of the State, guo warranto 
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proceedings to determine in the courts 
Mayor McClellan’s right to his office. 
The Attorney-General refused the per- 
mission, on the ground that to justify 
such a proceeding prima facie evidence 
of fraud or irregularity must be presented, 
and there was no such evidence. ‘Thus 
all the tribunals which the law provided 
had been appealed to and had passed 
on the appeal. Since then a Hearst 
follower has become Attorney-General 
and has reversed his  predecessor’s 
decision, and is undertaking in the 
courts to bring about guo warranto pro- 
ceedings. Onthe assumption that these 
measures, provided beforehand for the 
settlement of contested elections, were 
inadequate, it is now proposed by a 
special act of legislation to require the 
courts, not only to recount, but to re- 
canvass all the non-protested ballots 
or so many of them as either candidate 
may desire to have recanvassed. This 
is the measure which has passed the 
Legislature and which is to be considered 
in a public hearing by the Mayor this 
week. If he vetoes it, the Legislature 
can pass it over his veto by a majority 
vote. We hope that he will veto it; we 
wish that we could hope that the Legis- 
lature would in that case reconsider its 
ill-advised action; if not, the Governor, 
it appears to us, is called upon to veto 
it by the principles on which he has 
hitherto consistently acted. It is true 
that the Governor recommended in his 
message that the Legislature provide by 
special act for a recount of the votes, 
but he did not recommend a recanvass 
of them—that is, a reinvestigation of the 
regularity of the votes, and this is pro- 
vided for by the bill which has been 
passed. A recount would be a simple 
and speedy matter; a recanvass might 
easily be made an occasion of almost 
interminable delay. 


This billis (1) bad 
in principle. If the 
law does not sur- 
round the ballot-box with sufficient safe- 
guards, that is very good reason why the 
Legislature should provide new and 
better safeguards for, future elections, 
But it is no reason why, after the regular- 
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ity of the election has been passed on 
by all the tribunals provided by law for 
the purpose, the Legislature should, bya 
species of retroactive legislation, set aside 
all that has been done and provide for 
a special method of dealing with this 
particularelection. ‘This is special legis- 
lation of the worst kind, and Governor 
Hughes has avowed himself as unalter- 
ably opposed to special legislation. (2) 
The bill is a dangerous precedent. 


Every American election is followed by 


charges of fraud, corruption, and irregu- 
larity—charges that are always exagger- 
ated, but never wholly groundless. To 
invite a disappointed candidate, if he 
has sufficient wealth and influence, to 
appeal to the Legislature at the close of 
any election upon charges of fraud to 
order a special canvass is to put all elec- 
tion returns in uncertainty and stimulate 
the very political discontent this act is 
supposed by its framers to be intended 
to avert. It is quite enough to have the 
city in political uncertainty and turmoil 
for three months before an election; it 
is intolerable to have it kept in turmoil 
and uncertainty for two years after the 
election. (3) The bill is vicious in its 
details. It enables Mr. Hearst to call 
not merely for a recount of the votes but 
for a recanvass; and for a recanvass not 
merely of the protested ballots, but of all 
the ballots. ‘This makes it possible for 
him to demand that the courts shall ex- 
amine every one of 600,000 ballots, hear 
arguments pro and con upon the regularity 
of each, and pass judgment upon it. It 
makes it possible for him to select those 
districts in which McClellan’s majority 
was three or four to one, and in which, 
therefore, if there was equal irregularity 
in both parties, the irregular McClellan 
ballots would be three or four to one, and 
it makes no provision for a recanvass in 
other districts, except upon the request 
of Mr. McClellan, who has no reason to 
request any recanvass. It overloads an 
already overloaded court with a tedious 
and profitless litigation, the result of 
which cannot probably be reached before 
Mr. McClellan’s term will have expired. 
It entails a great expense upon Mr. Mc- 


Clellan, who must either stand aside and 


allow a purely ex farte investigation to 
be carried on or must provide counsel 
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to watch not only his interests but those 
of his constituents. And, what is per- 
haps worst of all, it enables Mr. Hearst 
to carry on through a couple of years 
to come an unscrupulous political agite- 
tion, a venomous inflammation of class 
hatred, and a skillful campaign of self- 
advertisement. We appreciate the chi- 
valric motive which has inspired Repub- 
licans to offer this opportunity to a 
political opponent; but generosity to an 
opponent does not justify injustice to 
the entire community. 


The ill-treatment of Japa- 
nse subjects in San Fran- 

‘0 has led to represen- 
tations from J... .n to the United States 
Government which will doubtless receive 
prompt attention aud meet courteous 
reply. It was at first supposed that the 
remonstrance referred.to a single recent 
case of violence, in which a Japanese 
restaurant was attacked by roughs be- 
cause two white men had been put out 
for misconducting themselves. But in a 
newspaper interview the Japanese Con- 
sul at San Francisco enumerates, with 
dates ind particulars, ten cases where 
Japanese restaurants and_ bath-houses 
have been attacked or threatened by 
mobs. In reply to Governor Gillett’s 
statement that “the assaults were due 
largely to uncertain conditions existing 
in San Francisco by reason of the labor 
trouble,” the Consul, Mr. Matsurkbara, 
agrees that the authorities, owing to 
strike conditions, have a difficult prob- 
lem in guarding all places at all times, 
and that the police are overworked ; but 
he adds that Japanese residents “ are 
fully convinced, however, that much of 
the violence to which they have been 
subjected is due to racial prejudice, and 
that attempts which are being made in 
certain quarters to have it appear that 
the trouble is confined to quarrels be- 
tween laboring men, incidentally involv- 
ing Japanese, are without foundation.” 
To prove this he describes the assaults 
and calls attention to their uniformity as 
expressions of race hostility and the fact 
that the Japanese concerned have noth- 
ing to do with the strikes. He disowns 
any other intention than to get the facts 
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before the American people, “ believing 
implicitly in the fairness and justice of 
There is no difference 
of opinion among law-abiding people as 
to the right of every resident of the 


- United States to complete protection for 


life, limb, and property. Where city 
and State authorities have failed to do 


‘their duty it is certain that aliens will 


appeal to their own Government for re- 
dress and prevention of further outrage. 
The foreign Government must in turn 


- dea! directly with the United States Gov- 


ernment; for under our Constitution 
American States and cities are not al- 
lowed to treat diplomatically with foreign 
powers. Ifthe protest to Washington is 
met with the reply that under our dual 
system of State”and National administra- 
tion the Federal Government cannot in- 
terfere, a situation arises which is simply 
impossible and unendurable. Nothing is 
clearer than that the United States must 
have power to demand and enforce pro- 
tection foralien residents the country over, 
exactly as it has that power for all resi- 
dents in the Territories and the District 
of Columbia. Nor can it be doubted 
that if the United States may make a 
treaty with Japan guaranteeing the safety 
of Japanese residents in America, it may 
constitutionally erforce that guarantee 
anywhere within its own territory. The 


- general Government has been reluctant 
‘to interfere in local administration of 
. police affairs, and it is rare that such a 
thing is needed; but if United States 


marshals or troops are necessary to 
prevent outbreaks of mobs against Japa- 
nese or Germans, as such, they may be 
used for that purpose. It is to be hoped 
and believed that the California officials 
will take effective measures to prevent 
such outbreaks, and will show a desire 
to repair the injury already done ; if not, 
our general Government will find law 
and power to deal justly and firmly with 
the situation. 


Sympathy for San Fran- 
cisco because of its 
terrible misfortune and 
its brave attempt to rebuild and regain 
commercia’ supremacy must not blind 
the eyes of the true friends of the city to 


San Francisco's 
Need 
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the fact that what is most needed isa 
moral upheaval. The municipal situa- 
tion is complex and discouraging. It is 
discouraging solely because those who 
should be united in fighting a common 
foe are divided in two camps and are 
mutually distrustf:! and mutually recrim- 
inatory. Neither of these elements, 
both of which frofess to desire the 
political rehabilitation of San Francisco, 
seems willing to trust the people at large, 
and both seem to desire the purging of 
the corrupt city government by indirect, 
extra-legal ways. A wave of moral indig- 
nation, hot and strong, one in which all 
decent citizens will unite insistently and 
passionately, must come before a sound 
and honest municipal government can 
take the place of Ruef’s band of grafters. 
The crimes are practically admitted on 
every hand; sixteen Supervisors have 
confessed to the acceptance of bribes; 
Ruef has made an abject partial confes- 
sion; Mayor Schmitz is to-day on trial 
on a charge of despicable extortion; Mr. 
Patrick Calhoun, the head of the United 
Railroads (the street-car system), has 
been indicted on a charge of giving 
bribes to Supervisors; a great bundle 
of indictments against other bribe-givers 
and bribe-takers has been found by the 
Grand Jury; no one privately and few 
publicly deny that both before and after 
the disaster votes and influence were 
bought and sold by wholesale both for the 
protection and extension of vice, and for 
special privileges and monopoly rights 
by gas, telephone, and street-car corpo- 
rations. . New York in Tweed’s time 
was no worse, probably not so _ bad. 
The evidence to support these charges 
has been skillfully and courageously 
gathered by the prosecuting officers, act- 
ing chiefly under the direction of Mr, 
Heney as Assistant District Attorney, 
with the financial and advisory support 
of Mr. Rudolph Spreckels. Mr. Heney’s 
programme now is to use the confes- 
sions of the sixteen scoundrelly Super- 
visors and to grant them immunity in 
return for their necessary assistance; 
to press the case against Schmitz; 
probably, as we judge, to use Ruef’s 
testimony, and to let him accept sen- 
tence on the one charge to which he has 
pleaded guilty; and to follow up and 
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press home the charges against the bribe- 
givers and against corporate corruption, 
Mr. Heney says: “ Which is the man 
who should be punished for the crime, if 
one must be allowed to go free—the con- 
fessed bribe-taker or the confessed bribe- 
giver? Let us show that no man, how- 
ever wealthy he may be, is greater than 
the law. Let us prove that the power of 
wealth cannot corrupt our courts and 
prevent the carrying out of justice.” He 
also declares that the greatest crisis in 
the graft exposure is at hand, and that 
President Calhoun is marshaling on his 
side the wealthiest bankers and mer- 
chants of the city. On the other hand, 
Mr. Calhoun asperses the motives of the 
prosecution, declares his innocence, and 
asserts that Mr. Spreckels desired to get 
personal control of the street railway 
system for himself, and that pique, anger, 
and financial self-interest are at the bot- 
tom of his support of the prosecution. 
Not openly allied with Mr. Calhoun and 
other capitalists accused of bribe-giving, 
but openly opposed to Mr. Heney and 
his methods, has stood the Committee of 
Fifty and its subordinate sub-committee 
of seven, sometimes called the Septem- 
virate. These men represent mainly the 
business and corporate wealth of San 
Francisco, although there are two or 
three labor representatives among them, 
They hold that the first and greatest 
thing to do is to re-establish the city’s 
credit, push on rebuilding, and regain 
the waning confidence of the Fast. 
They claim to have Mayor Schmitz 
under their controd, and even say that 
they have had his written promise to do 
just what the Septemvirate tell him as 
to dismissals and appointments. They 
lay great stress on the labor difficulties, 
and urge with perfect justice that non- 
union laborers must be protected in their 
right to work ; and in this connection it 
may be reported that a former State 
Labor Commissioner last week reported 
to Governor Gillett that there are 
40,000 laborers idle in San Francisco at 
a time when wages are exceedingly high ! 
The members of the Committee de- 
nounce Mr. Heney for letting the Super- 
visors go free; but in return he asserts 
that he has never had the slightest aid, 
nor financial or moral support, from the 
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Committee in his work of exposing cor- 
ruption. If we understand the situation, 
the Committee of Fifty want industrial 
and commercial peace and prosperity ; 
Mr. Heney and his adherents want to 
" destroy political and corporate corrup- 
tion, root and branch. ‘The two things 


are interdependent, and until the whole 


people work together for both, neither 
will be attained. Governor Gillett puts 
the whole case as follows: 

The conditions in San Francisco are in- 
tolerable. San Francisco needs Eastern 
capital and Eastern credit. Under present 
conditions it can get neither. The Eastern 
capitalist is afraid to invest his money with 
us, and Eastern commercial interests are 
afraid of the anarchy that they believe exists 
here. 

San Francisco must give all the world 
unmistakabie assurances that it is not alone 
capable of protecting capital and labor, but 
that it is giving them that protection. 

It is time for the business men of this 
community, irrespective of party or politics, 
to get together in numbers so large that they 
cannot be accused of fighting for either 
Calhoun or Spreckels, and insist upon the 
preservation of law and order. 


On June 16 bucket-shops 
in Massachusetts will be 
illegal. ‘Thereafter any 
one convicted of keeping a bucket-shop 
will be visited with severe penalties. 
In passing a bill to this effect Massa- 
chusetts has followed the example. of 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Vermont, Missouri, 
and is in the company of other States 
in which the agitation against the bucket- 
shop has been persistent. The evil 
against which this Massachusetts law 
and similar laws 
directed is the same in substance, though 
not the same in form, as that which has 
manifested itself in pool-rooms, policy- 
shops, and other gambling places. As 
a pool-room is a place where people bet 
on horse races, so a bucket-shop is a 
place where people, to all intents and 
purposes, bet on the fluctuation of 
stocks. The bucket-shop carries on its 
business under the guise of a broker’s 
office; the “customer” goes through 
the form of purchasing stock through 
the keeper as an agent, but no stock is 
delivered or transferred. In a genuine 
broker’s office the transactions, so far 
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in other States are: 


Ture 


as the law can be enforced, are real. 
Even when the purchases are made, not 
for the purpose of indefinitely holding 
the stock bought, but with the intention 
of disposing of it within an hour at a 
profit, nominally, at least, they are made 
for investment. Speculation, as carried 
on by genuine brokers, may be furious 
and ruinous, but it is incidental to the 
real transfer of property. In a bucket- 
shop, on the other hand, though no actual 


stock changes hands the keeper of the 


bucket-shop~ charges his “customer” a 
commission for buying, another for sell- 
ing, and interest for carrying the stock 
while he holds it. As the keeper neither 
buys, nor sells, nor has to carry the 
stock, his commissions are clear gain. 
In addition, he reaps advantage when- 
ever the fluctuations, as he recoids them, 
are inhisfavorf Inasmuch as the keeper 
has entire control of the announcement 
of the fluctuations, he can manipulate 
them to suit himself. Moreover, the 
keeper does not need to accept the 
transaction unless he wants to. In other 
words, the customer of a bucket-shop 
practically bets on ithe fluctuations of 
stock with a keeper who has exclusive 
control of the sources of information, 
who takes only the bets that he wishes 
to take, and who gets, in the form of a 
commission, something out of every bet. 


Thus the bucket-shop 
resembles ‘only in ap- 
pearance, not at all in 
reality, a broker’s office. In a legiti- 
mate stock transaction, as in any other 
form of real trade, both parties to the 
bargain may profit; in every trans- 
action of a bucket-shop, on the other 
hand, one party to it can gain only at 
the expense of the other. In passing, 
it may be noted that the customer of a 
bucket-shop always bets on a rise, never 
on a fall. For this reasor the only time 


How the Bucket- 
Shop Works 


. that a bucket-shop is likely to lose is on 


a steadily rising market; under such a 
condition a bucket shop, usually without 
going through the form of failing, simply 
closes. Unlike policy-shops and pool- 
rooms, bucket-shops have the air of re- 
spectability; and although, at a con- 
servative estimate, nine out of every ten 
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customers lose, these places lure the 
unwary by inviting them, as it were, to 
- participate in financial transactions. In 
Boston there have been some fifty 
bucket-shops situated in the busiest por- 
tions of the city; and they have existed 
in other large centers of the State. The 
receiver of one of the notorious bucket- 
shops in Boston wrote in March of this 
year: 

At the time of my appointment as re- 
ceiver, there were cash available assets of 
less than $600 in the bank, and there were 
outstanding claims of the company some- 
where in the vicinity of $1,000,000. I don’t 
know the exact number of the creditors, but 
they were in the thousands. They were 
almost invariably poor people, some of whom 
could not even read or write the English 
language. These people were encouraged 
to make investments, so called, in the riski- 
est kind of securities. As receiver I was 
enabled, chiefly as the result of good for- 
tune, to obtain possession of a considerable 
sum of money, most of which had been 
secreted in the form of certified checks. 
This property was found in safe deposit 
boxes, which were leased to employees of 
the company, so that the company’s name 
should not appear. It was a me 4 of the 
company that when a sheriff appeared in 
the doorway, all cash should be placed in 
the pockets of the employees so as to prevent 
attachment. The company itself had so 
little faith in its own agents that they could 
not pay a single dollar of indebtedness with- 
out first receiving a cipher telegram, the 
translation of which was known only to the 
bank on which they should draw the check. 
Thisis the kind of an institution which your 
bill is aimed at, and which, I believe, it will 
destroy, if passed. 


In the States where the law against the 
bucket-shops has been enforced and 
carried through the courts it has been 
found thoroughly effective. The fleecing 
of the ignorant and the cultivation of 
the gambling spirit in the young by 
these concerns can, it has been shown, 
be prevented by law. 


The Legislature of Illinois, 


an. at itsrecent session, enacted 
a new charter for the city 
of Chicago. ‘The act is to be submitted 


to the people of Chicago for their rejec- 
tion or approval September 17 next. 
Little doubt is felt that the charter will 
meet with popular approval. Under the 
Illinois Constitution of 1870 the Legis- 
lature was required to pass a general 
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incorporation law to govern all cities, 
and special legislation was forbidden. 
This arrangement did not work well. 
Chicago has a population of about two 
million, while no other city in the State 
has one hundred thousand. The condi- 
tions were so different that municipal 
legislation suited to the needs of the 
smaller municipalities did not meet the 
requirements of Chicago. Three years 
ago, as the result of a popular move- 
ment, the Constitution of the State was 
amended so as to authorize the Legis- 
lature to give Chicago a special charter. 
For the purpose of promoting the draft 
of an instrument that should reflect pub- 
lic opinion, the City Council provided 
by resolution for a Charter Convention 
composed of seventy-four members, made 
up of aldermen, members of the Legisla- 
ture, representatives of the city’s various 
governing bodies, and thirty citizens, 
appointed half by Governor Deneen 
and half by Mayor Dunne. This Con- 
vention, after more than a year’s work, 
came to substantial agreement. The 
Legislature made some changes in the 
bill presented by the Charter Conven- 
tion, notably in refusing to sanction 
provisions designed to promote political 
independence. The Legislature struck 
out the direct primary feature which had 
been adopted by the Charter Conven- 
tion. It also refused to make any con- 
cession whatever to the demand for the 
elimination of the party circle from 
the ballot in municipal elections. In 
most other respects the act as passed 
is in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Charter Convention. The 
charter is especially notable for its 
broad grant of home rule powers to 
the city of Chicago and its City Council. 
Rural critics of the bill even said that its 
effect would be to create Chicago into a 
separate State. As a matter of precau- 
tion, the existing enumerated powers of 
the city were repeated, but the depend- 
ence of the charter-makers is upon the 
grant to the city in general terms of the 
broad power to do all things necessary 
for the government of the city, except 
such as might be in conflict with the 
provisions of the Constitution or of gen- 
erallaws. General laws hereafter passed 
relating to cities are not to be construed 
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as applying to Chicago unless so specili- 
cally stated. ‘The aim of the framers of 
the charter was to give Chicago power 
to work out its own local problems in its 
own way, free from legislative interfer- 
ence or the necessity of appealing con- 
tinually to the Legislature for additional 
powers. As to public utilities, the charter 


authorizes the Council to grant fran-— 


chises, but the term must not be longer 
than twenty years, and to regulate public 
service corporations. The city is also 
authorized to own and operate public 
utilities, the provisions of the Mueller 
street railway municipal ownership law 
being made applicable to all public utili- 
ties. ‘To outsiders the surprising feature 
is that this broad grant of municipal 
ownership powers aroused almost no 
opposition even from the interested com- 
panies. The explanation doubtless is 
that the fundamental policy was settled 
when the Mueller law was passed through 
the Legislature as the result of proceed- 
ings that were riotous and revolutionary 
in their nature, and the “ interests ” evi- 
dently deemed it unwise to reopen the 
issue, 

In every college 
there is either the 
presence or the memory of some teacher 
whose personality has interpreted in an 
individual way the traditions and spirit 
of the institution, or who has endeared 
himself by certain native qualities so 
that he has become a kind of patron 
saint and he has been canonized by 
dropping his last name and calling him 


Professor Harkness 


by some familiar but perfectly respectfyl 


appellation. Professor Albert Harkness, 
of Brown University, who died at Prov- 
idence last week, was one of the group of 
men who not only represent a Depart- 


ment, but stand for a language and a liter-’ 


ature.- He was born in Massachusetts, 
received his early education in a neigh- 
boring high school, spent a year at Wor- 
cester Academy, and entered Brown Uni- 
versity, from which he was graduated in 


1842 at the head of his class. He had. 


the instincts of a scholar, and he early 
planned to lead the life of a scholar, and 
took a graduate course of study in Ger- 
many, taking the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Bonn, He was a student 


also at Berlin and Gottingen, and was 
on his way to Greece when he received 
notice of his election to the chair of 
Greek in Brown University. He began 
his work at that institution in 1855, and 
held the position until the day of his 
death, although for several years past, 
owing to feeble health and the burden of 
years, he had no regular teaching work. 
Among the leaders of classical learning 
in this country Professor Harkness long 
held a foremost place, and he was the 
recipient of many scholarly and academic 
honors. Students will remember him 
chiefly for his Latin and Greek text- 
books; and there is a host of men in 
all parts of the country who made 
their first acquaintance with Latin and 
Greek instruction under his leadership. 
His books quickly replaced those of 
Andrews and_ Stoddard, the familiar 
and faithful friends of a still earlier gen- 
eration. Professor Harkness was not 
only a grammarian, but he was also a 
lover and teacher of classical literature, 
and a man of very charming personality. 
The greeting which he always received 
of late years at any gathering at Brown 
University was significant of the great 
respect for his attainments as a scholar 
and of the great affection for his qualities 


‘as a man, 


When Mr. Nicholas Shish- 
Two = koff came to this country 
acts 

to beg aid for his starving 

countrymen, it was hoped that a large 
sum might be raised to feed the millions 
who were in danger ofyitter starvation. 
Less than sixty thousand dollars has 
thus far been secured, though the need 
is terribly pressing—from hunger, scurvy, 
fever, lack of domestic animals, and a 
hundred other woes that sufficient money 
might assuage. One reason why the 
fund thus far raised is so sinall is because 
many Americans are afraid that the 
money will not reach its destination. 
An English physician, Dr. Howard P. 
Kennard, has for weeks been going 
through some of the worst districts in 
Samara and elsewhere, and he sends 
word to his English and American friends 
that they may have entire confidence in 
intrusting funds to the zemstvo organ’‘- 
zations, The need grows, The funds 
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are properly used. These are the two 
facts that should appeal to those who 
have money to give for the relief of 
suffering. In Samara alone there are 
300,000 children who need milk and 
cannot get it. They have only black 
bread and young cucumbers, and little 
of that. Many are forced to eat food 
which no dog would eat. Dr. Kennard 
testifies that the work of doling out aid 
is done methodically and economically. 
He says: “I can heartily recommend 
the system of the zemstvos, as _ heartily 
as I cannot recommend the system, or 
want of system, of the Russian Red 
Cross. My countrymen and kin in 
Great Britain and America may have 
every confidence in sending funds for 
the use of the Zemstvo Organization, 
headed by such men as Prince Lroff, 
Mr. Nicholas Shishkoff, Prince Orbell- 
any,and Dr. Graham.” Checks for this 
work should be sent to S. J. Barrows, 
Secretary Russian Relief Fund, 135 
East Fifteenth Street, New York City. 


The present Salon of the 
Society of French Artists at 
Paris and the recent Academy 
exhibition in New York City call renewed 
attention to the excellence of American 
painting. ‘Though the Paris Salon is 
said to surpass any seen in a decade 
because of the uniformly high character 
of the canvases, America, for the first 
time, leads all foreign countries both in 
the number and in the general excellence 
of the works displayed. Sixteen hun- 
dred pictures are shown in this year’s 
Salon, the jury having ruthlessly rejected 
those of over four thousand aspirants. 
In this country the Academy exhibition 
in New York City is, of course, not 
nearly so important a factor to America 
as is the Paris exhibition to France and 
the world, but it is nevertheless an im- 
portant factor. This year’s exhibition 
was not more notable because of the 
rise of a new school of impressionism 
than for the re-emphasis of qualities long 
peculiarly American—fine observation, 
unforced feeling, and direct, simple, solid, 
vigorous treatment. Given these quali- 
ties, the resultant canvases are tran- 
scripts of nature done with both sym- 
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pathy and understanding. The Academy 
is now obliged to hold two exhibitions 
a year in order to accommodate the 
number of acceptable works in oil paint- 
ing sent to it, mainly from New York 
City. Out of upwards of fifteen hun- 
dred pictures sent in, the recent exhibi- 
tion comprised only about four hundred 
works. ‘The jury accepted and would 
gladly have placed two hundred more, 
had there been room. Thus the exhibi- 
tion was confe ssedly inadequate properly 
to represent the productions in painting, 
not indeed of this country but even of 
New York City, the great art center, 
where considerably more than half of 
America’s important art work is pro- 
duced. It is not surprising, then, that 
the National Academy of Design is again 
demanding a larger building. Such a 
structure might help towards the creation 
of an American Salon. 


The German-American 
commercial agreement 
has provoked two pro- 
tests, one from certain “ stand-patters ” 
at home and one from a particular 
nation abroad—France—with which our 
trade, though large, is but about half of 
the German-American commerce. The 
French tariff system, being highly pro- 
tective, is modified from time to time 
only in the direction of increased rates 
of duty. For some months measures 
have been pending before the Chamber 
of Deputies proposing largely to increase 
the duty on American cotton-seed prod- 
ucts and on American shoes. A maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff operates in 
France, and an increase to the maximum 
has already been decided upon as to the 
rate on Porto Rican coffee, which now 
enters France under the benefit of the 
minimum rate. Last year France took 
no less than one-sixth of the Porto Rican 
coffee crop; a diminution of her iniports 
of this commodity would of course affect 
the United States. A tariff increase of 
sixty per cent. on shoes would certainly 
and seriously affect this rapidly growing 
class of exports from America, but the 
proposed tariff change of no less than 
four hundred per cent. on cotton-seed 
oil would practically end our export to 
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France of that commodity. An inter- 
change of views between American and 
French tariff experts, like the recent 
German-American interchange, would, 
we believe, put the trade relations be- 
tween America and France upon a more 
mutually advantageous basis. But the 
whole subject of schedules, whether 
reflected by German, French, or Ameri- 
can opinion, calls the country’s attention 
anew, first, to the necessity of readjusting 
the schedules in our general system, 
and, secondly, to the desirability of in- 
stituting that plan which seems to work 
well elsewhere—a maximum and mini- 
mum tariff. 


The experiment in 
woman’s suffrage in 
Finland’ will be 
watched with a great deal of interest. 


Woman’s Suffrage 
in Finland 


By a manifesto issued in October, two | 
years ago, the Czar restored to that’ 


country the autonomy guaranteed to it 
by Alexander I., and taken from it under 
his successor, the present ruler of all the 
Russias. The Finns promptly adopted 
an amendment to their constitution giv- 
ing full suffrage to women, and opening 
the lower branch of the Finnish Parlia- 
ment to them. It is reported that the 
registry showed a larger proportion of 
women than of men, and that, if they 
had chosen, the women voters might 
have seated a majority of their own sex 
in the lower chamber. In most dis- 
tricts, however, they cast their votes for 
men, although about a score of women 
were elected and will appear for the first 
time in history as members of a national 
legislature. ‘The members of the upper 
branch of the Finnish Parliament, the 
Senate, are appointed by the Czar, who 
is said to be very much under the influ- 
ence of his mother, the Empress Dow- 
ager, a daughter of the late King of 
Denmark and a sister of the present 
Queen of England. If it is true, as re- 
ported, that the Czar has great confi- 
dence in the political judgment of his 
mother, it is not impossible that the ex- 
periment of admitting women, not only 
to the voting privilege, but to the privi- 
lege of government, will be tried in Fin- 
land in both branches of the National 
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Parliament. It is, so far as we know, 
the first attempt on a considerable scale 
to carry out the doctrine of woman suf- 
frage to its logical result, the full partici- 
pation of women in all the functions of 
government, except perhaps the military. 
But why that exception? The cable 
report that most of the women legislators 
elected are radical Socialists is possibly 
significant. 


. The first election under 
on ‘aaa ay the new universal suffrage 
ustria 


law in Austria has just 
occurred. Under the old rule nothing 


- like either universal or equal suffrage 


was known. The Abgeordnetenhaus, 
or supposedly popular house of the 
Reichsrath, or Parliament, was elected 
by five classes of people—first, the large 
landed proprietors; second, the Cham- 
bers of Commerce; third, the munici- 
palities ; fourth, the rural districts; and, 
finally, the body of citizens possessed of 
a small property and not disqualified by 
any special cause. In place of this, 
there is now, we are glad to say, a law 
making the exercise of the suffrage not 
only universal but compulsory. Fines 
or imprisonment await those Austrians 
too lazy, indifferent, or busy to go to the 
polls. ‘The result of the election is doubly 
significant. First, democracy triumphs 
over what remains of aristocracy and 
plutocracy in Austrian politics; secondly, 
a greater political solidarity triumphs 
over race hatred. The Abgeordneten- 
haus has long witnessed exhibitions of 
racial animosities which savored more 
of comic opera or the cock-pit than of 
statecraft. It has been difficult to avoid 
this, owing to the Empire’s composite 
character. Not only is Hungary racially 
arrayed against Austria, but Austria 
herself is composed of seventeen States, 
each having a separate Legislature and 
widely differing in race, language, caste, 
and political principles. The chief ele- 
ment of parliamentary unrest hitherto, 
the Young Czechs, representatives from 
Bohemia, has now, to the relief of the 
sober-minded, been almost annulled by 
the great reduction of that party in Parlia- 
ment. The Pan-German and other racial 
elements have also been subordinated. 
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But there has been a proportionate in- 
crease in other political forces. This is 
most noted in the startling rise to power 
of the Socialists. ‘They may not have a 
preponderating influence in the new 
Reichsrath, however, as they can be 
permanently held in check by a com- 
bination of the Clerical and Anti- 
Semite parties—or, as the latter now 
prefer to be called, Christian Socialists. 
In these leading parties all nationalities 
will henceforth be represented. Hence 
the wise old Emperor who has long 
sought greater political freedom for his 
people will, we trust, have insured an 
equal advance in imperial solidarity. 


Athens, Rome, Jerusalem, 
are the fountain-heads of 
our civilization. Four 
streams united to water primitive Eden; 
these three join to fertilize the modern 
world—intellectual culture from the 
Greek, civil law from the Roman, religious 
and moral inspiration from the Hebrew. 
In our day we go back to these sources 
to open them more fully and to deepen 
them fora larger outflow. The American 
School at Athens has thus enriched our 
universities with a larger appreciation of 
Greek life and literature. ‘—The American 
School at Rome has nobly followed with 
similar results of research into ancient 
and medizval history. Our School of 
Oriental Research at Jerusalem, estab- 
lished seven years ago, has an equal 
claim for support, but is hampered still 
by lack of means to do the like of what 
has been done at Athens and Rome. 
Fresh light on unsettled questions in 
Bible study is expected from further ex- 
cavation and research in the land of the 
Book. A fund is needed, with a perma- 
nent home and a resident Director for 
the School. The School is absolutely 
undenominational; its purpose purely 
scientific. Its immediate need is a per- 
manent home, now purchasable for 
$12,000, of which $4,000 has been 
conditionally pledged. Subscriptions to 
this deserving enterprise, which promises 
results of positive value to the world’s 
stock of knowledge, should be sent to 
Professor J. H. Ropes, Treasurer, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 
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President Roosevelt and 
the Railways 


On Decoration Day at Indianapolis 
the President made one of his character- 
istic speeches, which was devoted chiefly 
to a discussion of the railway question. 
It has attracted wide attention and pro- 
duced much comment both in this oun- 
try and in Europe. Some newspapers, 
like the New York Sun, have denounced 
it as dangerously radical; others, like the 
New York Times, criticise it as being so 
conservative as to be almost reactionary. 
The New York Evening Post asserts that 
the President has been terrified by the 
railways, “that the times have changed, 
and that Theodore Roosevelt has changed 
with them.” These newspapers repre- 
sent the point of view of the New Yorker 
who cannot see beyond the boundaries 
of his own city, and who either is unable 
or does not wish to understand the 
temper of the country at large with regard 
to railways. 

As a matter of fact, in this speech the 
President makes only one new and radi- 
cal suggestion; by far the greater part 
of the address is taken up with a clear 
and simple résumé of what he has said 
many times before in messages and 
speeches, and with a statement of what 
has so far been accomplished by Federal 
legislation. The general tenor of the 
address is indicated in the following 


passage : 


“There must be vested in the Federal 
Government a full power of supervision 
and control over the railways doing inter- 
State business; a power in many re- 
spects analogous to and as complete as 
that the Government exercises over the 
National banks. It must possess the 
power to exercise supervision over the 
future issuance of: stocks and bonds, 
either through a National incorporation 
(which I should prefer) or in some sim- 
ilar fashion, such supervision to include 
the frank publicity of everything which 
would-be investors and the public at 
large have a right to know. The Fed- 
eral Government will thus be able to 
prevent all overcapitalization in the 
future; to prevent any man _ hereafter 
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from plundering others by loading rail- 


way properties with obligations and 


pocketing the money instead of spending 
it in improvements and in_ legitimate 
corporate purposes ; and any man acting 
in such fashion should be held to a 
criminal accountability. It should be 
declared contrary to public policy hence- 
forth to allow railroads to devote their 
capital to anything but the transporta- 
tion business, certainly not to the haz- 
ards of speculation. For the very rea- 
son that we desire to favor the honest 
railroad manager, we should seek to 
discourage the activities of the man 
whose only concern with railroads is to 
manipulate their stocks. ‘The business 
of railroad organization and manage- 


ment should be kept entirely distinct’ 


from investment or brokerage business, 
especially of the speculative type, and 
the credit and property of the corpora- 
tion should be devoted to the extension 
and betterment of its railroads, and to 
the development of the country naturally 
tributary to the lines. ‘These principles 
are fundamental.” 


This statement expresses, we thirnk, 
the attitude of the country at large with 
regard to railways. The Outlook has 
frequently asserted its belief that there 
is no general enmity throughout the 
country towards the railway industry, 
nor a desire to have railway rates in 
general radically reduced and legitimate 
railway profits radically interfered with. 
‘ There is, however, a determination to 
have equitable rates and equal oppor- 
tunities for all users of the railways, 
whether they be shippers, travelers, or 
investors. Having made the general 
statement which we quote, the President 
proceeds to amplify it by asserting, and 
we believe justly, that the railway builder 
should receive liberal reward for both 
his energy and risk; that the total rail- 


way securities of the country as issued 


undoubtedly represent legitimate values ; 
that trafic agreements should be per- 
mitted under careful regulation; and 
that in the just and wise movement to 
establish Government control over rail- 


ways as semi-public property great cau- eral charter. 


tion should be exercised not to injure 


the railways by fanatical, ignorant, or. 
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revengeful legislation. The President 
points out that under the Hepburn Act 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
has absolute control over the accounts 
of railways. ‘On July | next all the rail- 
ways of the country subject to the juris- 
diction of the Commission must standard- 
ize their accounting methods, and the 
Commission is now organizing a bureau 
of special examiners whose duty it will 
be, among other things, to see that the 
books of the carriers are kept in con- 
formity with the rules laid down by the 
Commission. Thus the means are al- 
ready at hand and the machinery already 
created which, when perfected, will put 
the public in position to know the facts, 
so that the small investor can exercise 
an intelligent judgment when intrusting 
his money to the promoters of great rail- 
way enterprises. We hope as one of 
the chief means of betterment of condi- 
tions to secure as complete publicity in 
the affairs of railroads as now obtained 
with regard to National banks.”’ 

At the very outset of the address, in 
explaining the great legislative and social 
movement for Governmental control of 


railways, the President makes the one 


radical suggestion of the address. The 
Nation, he says, has asserted its right ‘to 
supervise and control the business use 
of wealth, especially in its corporate 
form.” In carrying out this policy the 


first and most important task is to exer- 


cise control over the common carriers 


doing an inter-State business. This con- 


trol may be obtained by the Federal 
incorporation of State railways, a method 
for which the President definitely ex- 
presses his preference. But there is 
possibly another way of asserting Fed- 
eral control of railways. The Constitu- 
tion grants to the National Government 
power to establish post roads, and there- 
fore by implication the power to control 
and regulate them for the purpose of 


maintaining the highest state of effi- 


ciency. But the railways are post roads, 


~since they carry United States mails. It 


is quite possible, therefore, that they are 
subject to Government control even 


»where they do not exist by right of Fed- 


This suggestion of the 
President’s, however, which was first 
made by Judge Farrar, of New Orleans, 


= 
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is not proposed as a practical measure 
to-day, but probably to intimate to some 
of the more timid Constitutional lawyers 
the thought that Federal regulation of 
inter-State railways can be carried on 
within Constitutional bounds. 

In our judgment, the President's 
speech is a sound one, and is of value, 
not because it states any new policies or 
principles, but because it gives in a clear 
and comparatively brief compass the 
record of the progress in political philos- 
ophy and political legislation that has 
been made by the American people dur- 
ing the last ten years in the course which 
they are pursuing, as we believe, towards 
an Industriai Democracy. 


Religion in the Public 
Schools 


In the International Arbitration Con- 
ference held the last week in May at 
Lake Mohonk, two Commissioners of 
Education, Dr. Andrew S. Draper, of 
New York State, and the Hon. Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, brought out in 
their addresses the moral significance of 
the great world education of the present 
day. Its proportions are so great as to 
tax the imagination. There are upwards 
of sixteen million children and youth 
attending public school in America, to 
which number must be added those who 
are attending private schools, academies, 
and colleges. But this educational move- 
ment is not peculiar to the United States. 
It is characteristic of the century. It is 
carried on upon a similar scale not only 
in all the states of western Europe, but 
also in the Orient. Commissioner Dra- 
per stated that there are, in round num- 
bers, three million and a half of teachers 
engaged in the school work of the world, 
and, if we understood him aright, this 
does not include the state schools of 
China, which until very recently have 
not been educational institutions in the 
American sense of that term. That is, 
they have simply taught the traditions 
of the past; they have not developed in 
the pupils the power of independent 
thought. What results for the peace 
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SCHOOLS 


of the world could be achieved if this 
army of teachers were to make it their 
business to counteract race prejudice and 
promote the spirit of mutual respect and 
good will, Commissioner Brown put 
tersely and effectively : 


Let us consider here three ways of settling 
differences among men, and see what the 
teaching of the schools may be expected to 
do by way of furthering that type of thought 
which lies nearest to arbitration. The primi- 
tive way of settling a quarrel is an appeal to 
arms, a decisive physical fight. This is the 
spontaneous method of uncontrolled anger. 
A second way is the way of compromise. 
Compromise has, no doubt, its rightful 
place, and in the daily dealings of men 
with men it must play an important part. 
A third method, a method hard to prac- 
tice and even hard to define, the method 
which arbitration ultimately represents and 
reinforces, is the method of finding some 
ground of positive agreement higher than 
the ground taken by either antagonist at the 
beginning of the strife. . . . Every well-con- 
ducted international arbitration contributes 
to the building up of a higher conception 
of international obligations, of world rela- 
tions, and is accordingly in its effect the 
bringing of the disputants together on 
higher and more stable ground than either 
of them occupied when the strife began. 
. . . It seems clear that this is the very type 
of thinking which is characteristic of mod- 
ern education at its best. It is the type of 
thinking which should be promoted in 
schools of every grade in the interest of 
liberal culture rig tly understood. It is 
by promoting such culture and establish- 
ing such modes of thought among our 
people everywhere that the public schools 
can lay the surest foundation for the arbitra- 
tion principle. 

These schools are incidentally and in- 
directly and therefore all the more effect- 
ually teaching the principles and inspir- 
ing their pupils with the spirit of peace. 
The school-boys are learning it by their 
habit of submitting their athletic contro- 
versies to the decision of an umpire. 
They are learning it in their literary and 
other clubs where acceptance of the de- 
cision of the majority is enforced by a 
very vigorous and quite irresistible school 
public opinion. They are learning it in 
the daily life of the playground, where 
the bully finds himself speedily sent to 
Coventry by his companions, and where 
the timid and effeminate are toned up to 
a larger measure of courage by the jeers 
of their companions. ‘The standards of 
justice in the ‘school life are somewhat 
primitive and somewhat rude, but they 
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are real and they are enforced by a very 
vigorous and manly school sentiment: 
A feeble and foolish teacher may do 
something to impair this public senti- 
ment; a strong and wise teacher may do 
something to reinforce it. But it: is 
essentially spontaneous, and operates 
largely irrespective of ethical catechisms 
of any description. 

Nor is this self-teaching of our public 
schools confined to the one theme of 
peace. It has almost nothing to do with 
reverence toward God, but it has to do 
with every relation of the youth to the 
other youths with whom he is associat- 
ing. It does not promote piety, but it 
does promote good morals. We know 
of no better definition of education than 
Professor Huxley’s : 

Education is the instruction of the intel- 
lect in the laws of nature—under which 
name I include not merely things and their 
forces, but men and their ways—and the 
fashioning of the affections and of the will 
into an earnest and loving desire to move 
in harmony with those laws. For me educa- 
tion means neither more nor less than this. 

While the teacher in the school-room 
is instructing the intellect in the laws of 
nature, the boys and girls in their com- 
mon life are fashioning their affections 
and their wills into a desire to move in 
harmony with those laws. It is not 
always an affectionate and loving desire, 
It is not always founded on either a very 
intelligent understanding of the laws or 
a very profound reverence for them. It 
would be a great gain if these pupils 
could be made to see that these laws are 
not the mere conventions of society, nor 
mere rules of convenience framed by 
men for the promotion of happiness, but 
are the essential principles of a life 
which is at once human and divine. 
But they are learning obedience to 
law, and it is better to acquire a 
habit of obedience to law without under- 
standing its divine nature than to under- 
stand its divine nature without forming a 
habit of obedience to law. Above all, 
especially in our American schocls, 
where children of different races, na- 
tionalities, and creeds mingle together, 
the boys and girls are learning that there 
is a common life in humanity which is 
deeper and more abiding than all the 
differences of race andcreed. ‘They are 
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learning that they are members of one 
community, and that the well-being of 
each depends on the well being of all, 
and the well-being of all on the well- 
being of each. ‘They are learning not 
only their individual rights and their 
individual duties, but also the social 
obligations a spontaneous regard for 
which is essential to the prosperity of 
the social organization to which they 
belong. If it be true that obedience to 
law and good will to men are essential 
elements in religion, then our children 
are learning religion in the public schools 
even while we are discussing how we can 
teach it tothem. Then, also, the great- 
est need in our public schools is not a 
catechism on which all teachers can 
agree, but a spirit of loving and earnest 
obedience to the laws of nature, that is 
of God, and such a wise and tactful 
direction of school life as will inspire 
more of that spirit in the boys and girls 
and guide it in wiser and more intelli- 
gent directions. 


Bach for To-Day 


The announcement that no more Bach 
festivals were to be held at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, was received with great 
regret by many people who had learned 


‘to follow the interpretation of some of 


the noblest religious music by that unique © 
community which still keeps alive the 
old musical feeling as it still observes 
many of the beautiful old-time usages. 
But the seed sown in Bethlehem has 
sprung up, as so often happens, at a 
distance ; and three years ago, at Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, a community of excep- 
tional intelligence and unity of feeling, 
under the leadership of Dr. Bradford, 
pastor of the Congregational church 
and one of the best-known men in that 
communion, a Bach festival was organ- 
ized, the choir of the Episcopal church 
assisting. This year the whole com- 
munity united in a third festival, devoted 
to the reproduction of some of the 
greater works of this master of the music 
of worship: and an elaborate programme, 
covering five services, was rendered in 
the presence of congregations whic! 
crowded the large church to the doors. 
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The music was listened to with pro- 
found interest. More than three hun- 
dred people took part in the various 
choruses. On Saturday afternoon Ma- 
dame Homer contributed the beautiful 
quality of her singing, and a very inter- 
esting feature of the occasion was the 
playing of the harpsichord by Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch, and of the viola di gamba 
by Mrs. Dolmetsch, the recitative pas- 
sages by the tenor being accompanied 
by the harpsichord as in the days in 
which they were first sung. The three 
Bach festival services were under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Frank Taft, and the book of 
the service was prepared by Mr. Krehbiel. 
The Passion according to St. Matthew, 
a concerto, a sonata, a solo-cantata, one 
of the four suites for orchestra, the 
beautiful motet, “‘ Jesu, Priceless Treas- 
ure,” and the noble “Sing Ye to the 
Lord,” with Luther’s great hymn, which 
Heine called the Marseillaise of the 
Reformation, declaring that its words 
were mail-clad, and the German Te Deum, 
* Nun Danket Alle Gott,” were pre- 
sented during the five services. 

Special interest attaches to this third 
Bach Festival because it was the expres- 
sion of the interest and co-operation of 
an entire community. At the different 
services all the pastors of the local 
churches*were present; the choir was 
drawn from every section of the town; 
while the great congregations, represent- 
ing people of every faith and class, con- 
tributed that atmosphere of devout atten- 
tion in which alone great religious works 
can be rendered. It is in such render- 
ings that the function of the art in its 
relation to religion is made manifest, 
and the great loss which the modern 
world has sustained by its comparative 
indifference to music is brought forcibly 
home. No service of the usual kind 
could have lifted a great congregation, 
or appealed so powerfully to their relig® 
ious emotions and spiritual nature, as 
did Bach’s choral music; and it was 
significant that the descendants of the 
Puritans should have brought back again 
in this victorious and impressive way a 
resource for religious expression and for 
common worship which has been largely 
lost from the churches of the Puritan 
order for many decades, and largely lost 
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from the Protestant world. The Refor- 
mation effected great and beneficent 
results, but, as in the case of all funda- 
mental reforms, it sacrificed valuable 
activities and instruments. In nothing 
did it lose more than in suppressing 
certain forms of music from its worship, 
thus denying itself the fullest expression 
of religious aspiration. Whatever form 
the churches of the future will take as 
regards theological statement, liturgy, or 
organization, it is safe to predict that 
when the great Church Catholic is born, 
which of the earlier Church Catholic was 
a prediction, music will hold 2 central 
place in its services, and will become 
again the vernacular of its most intimate 
and uplifting experiences. | 

Bach came from a family of musicians 
whose record is perhaps unique in the 
history of the art, including, as it did, 
eight consecutive generations, and cov- 
ering a period of two hundred years. 
Music was the native speech of the tam- 
ily; it was not, as it so often is with us, 
the recreation of a leisure hour or a 
beautiful accomplishment. It was as 
much a part of their life as the use of the 
German language. Bach’s music issued 
aiso out of the very heart of old German 
life—in its homely simplicity, its concen- 
tration of interests, its unworldliness, its 
emphasis on inward richness, its com- 
parative indifference to outward activi- 
ties. It is out of these depths of spirit- 
ual history that a great religious art 
issues. It cannot be created out of hand 
by the man of genius; it must have its 
roots deep in the rich soil of the spiritual 
history of a race. 

No one could listen to this music at 
the Montclair Festival without recogniz- 
ing the special significance of John Se- 
bastian Bach to the men and women of 
our time. His greatness lay in his com- 
bination of two rarely united qualities— 
a genius for structure, a power of organic 
achievement rivaled only by Beethoven 
and Brahms among his fellow-craftsmen, 
and that simplicity and devoutness of 
nature which enabled him to pour his 
whole heart into this deep channel of art- 
expression, and to fuse at the same time 
the greatest and severest architectural 
power with the deepest and tenderest 
expression of intimate personal expe- 
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rience. As the great choruses rise and 
fall in glorious volume, the most un- 
musical cannot be unaware of the mag- 
nificent order which the composer builds 
up about him, nor can he fail to recognize 
how completely at home the composer 
is in these mighty structures. It is this 
inward strength that gives  Bach’s 
music its nobility and impressiveness, 
and allies it with the works of creation ; 
and it is out of this massive strength of 
structure that there comes that deep re- 
pose which our feverish and agitated age 
so greatly needs. Bach’s choral works 
stand in striking contrast with a great 
deal of the music of the day. One hears 
in them continually the note of victorious 
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modern men : individual repose and rest 
in the supreme order of the universe ; 
refuge from egotism and restlessness in 


‘this great central thought, which is like 


the fortress in which Luther sheltered 
himself; free expression of personality 
without the fever of egotism ; the suprem- 
acy of order and unity above all selfish 


desire and cravings for individual happi- 


ness; “renunciation once and for all in 


‘the presence of the Infinite,” as Spinoza 


said. Music has as vast a range as lit- 


erature ; it must record many phases of 


life, many kinds of experience ; it must 
speak to many temperaments, to a vast 
range of experience. Bach’s music 
stands like Gibraltar amid the changing 


personality, but of personality constantly , tides of opinion and the tumult of the 


holding itself subject to the divine law, 
and keeping its place in the divine order. 


In the majestic calm that flows from ~ 


this music there is no touch of the stress 
of self-asserting individualism charac- 
teristic of much of the most striking 
music of the day, of that egotism 
which obliterates law and rushes tumult- 


uously towards passionate self-assertion 
There is in the, : of mortality. 


and self-expression. 
recitatives and arias, in the choruses, 
chorales,and motets, none of that disturb- 
ing restlessness which plays, as in so 
much modern music, on our passions’ 
and leaves us in a tumult ; which beats on 
our souls and leaves us naked and help- 
less in the presence of fate. After the 
ring of the hammers of the musical Titans 
of the last twenty years, there is divine 
repose in the Olympian calm of Bach. 
The power of Bach’s music flows from 
this structural majesty; it does not de- 
pend on impressionism of any kind, on 
what is now called color, on any device* 
which assails the senses and leaves the 
soul untouched. It breathes the calm- 
ness of great vision and deep-hearted 
faith. Out of its strength, too, comes 


that noble order which stands like the,,“5% 


image of God in the vast disorder of 
much modern art. Here Bach’s work 
takes its place among the foremost crea- 
tions of art, for the highest function of 
art is to disclose unity in the confusion 
of the world, to evoke harmony out of 
its discords, and so to continue the cre- 
ative energy and mood. 


Here, certainly, are great truths for 


experience. 


schools. It is not the music of impres- 
sionism, of temperament, of the passion 
of the moment, or the passing phase of 
It clears the vision and 
reveals an ultimate unity; it strikes the 
great note of order, sets forth the sub- 
limity of sacrifice, and is the witness of 
the eternal amid the changes of the tem- 
poral, of immortality amid the shadows 


The Spectator 


The pleasantest way to study history 
is on the spot; and one of the very 
pleasantest spots to study it on is Vir- 
ginia. The Spectator can testify to this, 
having tried it recently. For some time 
he has been a member of the A. P. V. A.., 
which is, being interpreted, the. Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of Virginia 
Antiquities. He has dutifully contrib- 
uted his dues, with very little idea as to 
what he was preserving. But the re- 
wards of duty are sure, and the Spectator 
received them in full measure when he 
went down to Virginia a week or two 
and found himself personally con- 
ducted into the midst of more history 
than one could shake a stick at. ‘To be 
personally conducted, in Virginia, is the 
best part of it, too, for Virginian gentle- 
men, Virginian pretty girls, and Virginian 
hospitality are proverbially delightful. 


_ The first and foremost historical spot, 
of course, was historic Jamestown >. 
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which is not the Jamestown Exposition, 
though most outsiders appear to think 
so. Jamestown Island is twenty miles 
-away from the Exposition, up the James 
River, all by itself. Until a few years 
ago, indeed, it was left entirely too much 
to itself for its own good. “Jamestown!” 
cried a friend of the Spectator’s when 
informed that he was going there, “ why, 
I was there five years ago, and all there 
was of it was an old brick chimney and 
a dozen pigs.” It was true that the 
only monument of the early settlers was 
a ruined church tower of brick and the 
grassy ruined earthworks of the Civil 
War, and that even the island itself was 
fast disappearing, washed away by the 
swift currents of the river. But all that 
is changed. ‘The Government has built 
a substantial sea-wall, so that not another 
inch of historic soil will be lost; the old 
tower has been cemented carefully inside, 
and a replica of the old church built on 
to it as a memorial building. The pigs, 
if there are any (the Spectator under- 
stands they are mostly gone to Smith- 
field to satisfy the law of supply and 
demand), are penned out of sight, and 
the island, on a bright May day, with its 
cloth-of-gold of buttercups spread every- 
where for the feet, would tempt any 
boat-load of explorers as instantly as it 
tempted John Smith and his little band 
three centuries ago. The Spectator 
landed under the most charming of con- 
ditions, for the Colonial Dames of all 
America, that day, were arriving from 
Richmond in force to present the 
Memorial Church, as their gift, to the 
Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities. ‘They came up in 
procession from the small open wharf— 
first, the Richmond Blues, their high- 
plumed casques tossing in the spring 
breeze; then a white-robed choir, sing- 
ing the Jamestown Hymn; then four 
hundred of the Dames, in line—a notably 
fine-looking body of women. It had a 
quaint effect, as of an Old World pil- 
grimage, full of color and music, as it 
marched through the handsome memo- 
rial wrought-iron gates set up at the 
church entrance two days before, and 
under the shadow of the old tower to 
the grassy. open spot set apart for the 
presentation, 
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As one of the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, 
the Spectator felt a property interest in 
the deed of gift, which was read aloud 
in full legalform. <A most graceful little 
speech by the President of the Colonial 
Dames (who must have felt entirely at 
home in the historical spot, as she was a 
Virginian and a descendant of Pocahon- 
tas), and an eloquent oration by Thomas 
Nelson Page, which was as interesting 
as if it had not been instructive, and as 
instructive as if it had been thoroughly 
dull, completed the occasion, and then 
every one went into the memorial church 
and saw the tablets unveiled. The one 
to John Smith is copied exactly from that 
in St. Sepulchre’s, London, in shining 
brass (quite appropriate to that doughty 
hero, who cannot be described as a 
shrinking violet), and has one side of the 
church wall to itself. The old tombs, 
with their half-destroyed tablets, sunk in 
the floor, are protected by a railing, 
which the Spectator leaned over to 
decipher the names. “ John Clough,” 
he read, “ 16—,” and just then a lady 
beside him said to another, ‘“ Why, that 
is my ancestor! Hewas minister here.” 
The Spectator wondered how many 
women there that day, under this me- 
morial roof that they had given, could 
trace back to the very men who landed, 
settled, warred, won, and died at James- 
town. Probably to scores of them the 
historical occasion was also what might 
be called an Old Home day. 


The earthworks of Civil War days, 
and a stone cross erected by the bishops 
and clergy, were the only two other things 
to see on the little island. But there 
were signs that made the Spectator glad 
that he had come just then, and not later 
on. A brick facsimile of “ Raleigh’s 
Tavern” was going up inside the earth- 
works. A scaffolding beyond the church 
indicated another monument. The Rich- 
mond papers announced next day that 
during the summer the Daughters of the 
American Revolution were to erect a 
colonial house on Jamestown Island (the 
aforesaid “Raleigh’s Tavern”); the 
United States was to erect a memorial 
monument ; the unveiling of a monument 
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to the first House of Burgesses was to 
take place; the erection of a sun-dial 
was to follow, and after that the Sons of 
Colonial Wars were to put up an Indian 
statue ; next a life-size bronze figure of 
Pocahontas was to be unveiled, and then 
another statue erected to Captain John 
Smith. Jamestown Island will therefore 
be in a state of active eruption all sum- 
mer, and the Spectator prefers to have 
seen it in its early simplicity, with its 
carpet of buttercups and its look of pic- 
turesque desertion, 
@) 

‘Old Bruton Church, however, has not 
lost charm by being restored and put in 
order, ‘That was the Spectator’s next 
lesson in history, and the most perfect 
of spring Sundays surrounded it like a 
visible benediction. No man can sit in 
old Bruton and not feel its historical and 
devotional charm. It is set in that town 

the most colonial of the colonials 
Williamsburg, the ancient capital of early 
Virginia, distant only a morning’s drive 
from Jamestown—the next step of the 
colonists, so to speak, into national life. 
in the communion service the old silver 
Hagons of the Jamestown colony are used, 
In the old gallery the students of William 
and Mary College have always had the 
right to sit, and have carved their names 
from century to century. When, in 1699, 
the seat of government removed from 


Jamestown to Williamsburg, this church . 


became the successor to that of James- 
town as the “Court Church,” and the 
gold-embroidered canopy of the great 
square “Governor’s pew” facing the 
pulpit blazons out the name of Alexander 
Spottswood, under the British lion and 
unicorn. ‘Two royal governors lie buried 
in the aisle of Bruton, and when Eng- 
land’s power passed, here four Presidents 
Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Monroe, and Tyler—had their 
pews and attended regularly. One of 
its treasures is the colonial prayer-book 
with the prayer of the President pasted 
over the prayer for George the Third. 
Outside the church the old graveyard, 
full of quaint tombs and tablets, stretched 
green and very peaceful under the radiant 
sunshine. History whispered in the 
breeze and echoed from the walls. ‘The 
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Spectator was not saddened, however, by 
his ignorance ; he was glad, rather, that 
he had so much to learn, in such a 
delightful way. ‘To go to Virginia with 
an open mind this summer is to take a 
course in colonial history which will 
never be forgotten, though the eleven 
volumes of Bancroft fade from the mind, 
and the dates of all the Presidents depart 
and leave not a wrack behind. 


Modern history, too, lies within the 
Capes this year. ‘The Spectator left 


_colonial days and took train for Old Point, 


only to find that Kuroki was expected 
next morning at half-past six to review 
a grand parade at the Exposition grounds. 
Iie saw the “little brown man,” modest 
and keen-faced, land in the wharf be- 
tween lines of soldiers drawn up to do 
him honor, while the guns of the fort 
thundered a salute. On the reviewing 
stand three Japanese generals stood side 
by side with three American admirals, 
while the son of General Grant, himself 


a general, superintended this march on 


the Lee parade-ground. ‘To add to the 
international effect, the Duke of the 
Abruzzi gave a ball on his flagship, the 


Varese, in the afternoon (a ball at which, 


the Spectator grieves to state, three hun- 
«lred people forced their way in who 
were not invited, and carried off as 
‘souvenirs ” all the portable silver they 
could lay their thievish hands on, from 
silver vases to the Duke’s own toilet silver 
and the spoons). ‘Then came the sunset 
gun, the hauling down of the fluttering 
lines of flags from the great ships, and, 
later on, the fairy-like illumination of the 
fleet. Down the glittering, magnificent 


‘line of battle-ships—a sight such as no 


generation has ever seen before—came 
the procession of floats, led on by the 
Susan Constant, the Discovery, and the 
Goodspeed—Captain Smith’s little fleet 
of old. The searchlights followed them, 
picked them up, dropped them again, as 
if, coming out of the night of history, 
they were lifted into light for all to see 
upon this “ Jamestown Day.” How John 
Smith would have enjoyed it all! How 
far short the most adventurous and iin- 
possible dream comes of the fulfillment 
of history ! 
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Floating Mhines 


in Naval War 


Evils which the Hague Conference 
Should Attack 


BY STANLEY WASHBURN 
Correspondent for the Chicago Daily News in the Russo-Japanese War 


That the evil here discussed by Mr. Washburn is a serious one and that it well deserves 
the careful consideration of the Hague Conference is shown by the frequent appearance 
of such items as the following in Japanese newspapers: “On April 18 a floating mine 
exploded about forty nautical miles off Konahama, Fukushima prefecture, while fishermen 


were trying to secure it. 


The survivor was saved by another fishing boat. 


ashore on April 22.°——Tue Eprrors, 


| | NIVERSAL peace is the dream 

which the world hopes to see 

realized, ‘The second Peace Con- 
ference to be held at The Hague will no 
doubt be a step ahead towards this ult 
mate ideal, but that it will prove more 
than a step not even the most confirmed 
optimist can believe. What the tribunal 
can and should do, and promptly, is to 
secure the assent of the nations assem- 
bled to certain laws which shall make 
warfare more civilized. It is the object 
of this article to call the attention of the 
public in general, and the Peace Confer- 
ence in particular, to an evil untenable 
even for belligerents, and the aftermath 
of which is intolerable, inasmuch as the 
brunt of it falls upon neutral commerce. 
I refer to the careless and irresponsible 
use of floating mines in warfare. 

Since the close of the war between 
Japan and Russia, between twenty and 
thirty ships (according to an authoritative 
estimate) have come to grief on these 
inventions of the devil, while engaged 
in the peaceful pursuits of commerce. 
This fact seems to justify a brief descrip- 
tion of the situation in the Far East 
which gave birth to a policy which has 
already proven so disastrous to the mer- 
chant marine of innocent and friendly 
powers. 

It so happened that during the late 
Russo-Japanese War the writer was com- 
missioned by the Chicago Daily News to 
cover the naval news that developed in 
the zone of hostilities. For this purpose 


The boat was smashed and thirteen of the fishermen were killed. 


‘Two of the dead bodies were washed 


the British salvage steamer Fawan was 
obtained at Tientsin, and from March, 
1904, until almost the first of August, 
cruised in belligerent waters. During 
the carly weeks Korea and the land- 
ing of the Japanese armies claimed our 
attention, but after Kuroki crossed the 
Yalu the center of interest shifted from 
the north to the great fortress on the 
Liaotung Peninsula, and from May until 
the end of July there was scarcely a day 
that the Fawan was not lying outside of 
the beleaguered fortress or anchored ina 
snug little island haven a few miles away 
in the Miatao group, from whence close 
tab could be kept on the movements of 
both navies. From this little harbor as 
a base we saw our first floating mine, 
and for three months thereafter watched 
the evil grow until the crew became all 
but unmanageable from the hidden ter- 
rors which threatened from all sides both 
by day and by night. 

During the early stages of operations 
the use of the mines by both Russians 
and Japanese seemed legitimate accord- 
ing to the rules of war, though the prac- 
tice seems a barbarous and reprehensible 
one at best. ‘Lhe Russians started their 
mining programme, to the best of my in- 
formation, by laying fixed mines across 
the mouth of the channel of Port Arthur. 
These were supposed to be in series, and 
to be fired by electric connection from 
the shore. The Russ‘ans always knew 
their position, and the possibility of their 
drifting to sea was remote. This type 
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of mining therefore seemed justified as 
an adequate defensive measure which is 
a danger only to the enemy. ‘The next 


step was the introduction of the type of 


mine which caused all the trouble; 


namely, the electro-contact mechanical ‘ 
mine, which, once anchored, became an* 


independent unit of defense. ‘The slight- 
est impact with a solid body resulted in 


the instantaneous decomposition of some: 


two hundred pounds of gun-cotton, a, 
charge sufficient to sink the largest bat- 
tle-ship afloat. ‘The second step of the 


Russians was the laying of such mines: 


in the outer harbor of Port Arthur, at 
points along the coast,and in the harbor 
of Dalny. An _ unfortunate accident 
shortly after the commencement of hos-° 
tilities created the reign of confusion in 
regard to mines which lasted during the. 
war. ‘The Russian steamer Yenesei was’ 
sent out to place a large number of these 
contact mines. She is supposed to have 
lowered over her side and anchored some. 
four hundred and eighty of these, and to 
have had a bare dozen more to place, 
when through some carelessness the four 
hundred and eighty-first burst. The ex- 
plosion set off the few remaining on 
board, and the ship went to the bottom 
in scarcely less time than it takes to tell 
the story. This would have been of no 
material consequence but for the fact 
that she took with her the charts showin 

the location of the four hundred oad 
eighty mines she had already placed. 
These, of course, were henceforth un- 
known quantities, and were as much of 
a menace to the Russians as to the 
Japanese. Not discouraged by this. 
incident, the defenders of Port Arthur 
equipped another boat and began the 
work anew. How many mines they laid 
around Dalny, Port Arthur, Vladivos- 
tok, and along the coast is, of course, 
a pure surmise. From the numbers 
raised by the Japanese after the war and 
those which broke adrift, the total was 
probably not under three thousand, and 
perhaps may have been as high as five 
thousand. This would not include those 
laid by the Japanese in and around the 
harbor of Port Arthur for the benefit of 
the Russian war-ships. Immediately 
after the capture of Port Arthur such 
mines were raised, and even surmise as 
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to what their actual numbers may have 


been is impossible. 

The mines that were laid in the early 
stages of the war by both Russians and 
Japanese, as I firmly believe, were laid 
carefully, and their locations charted. 
At the start, I am convinced that the 
Russians restricted themselves to the 


three-mile territory limit prescribed by 


law. As the war progressed, however, 
their policy changed, and I have evi- 
dence which convinces me that by the 22d 
of April their mine ficld extended from six 
to eight miles from shore, at least in the 
vicinity «f Port Arthur. I base this calcu- 
lation on the following incident. I was 
returning from the Yalu River on the eve- 
ning of April 22, on my way to the Che- 
foo cable. While off Dalny I instructed 
my captain to change the steamer’s 
course and run in near enough to Port 
Arthur for me to ascertain if there were 
any signs of Japanese activity. We 
were abeam the Russian stronghold, 
perhaps eight or ten miles off shore (so 
far, in fact, that I could barely pick up 
the outline of the harbor mouth with my 
binoculars), when our presence was de- 
tected by the Russians, and two destroy- 
ers started out.to apprehend us. Inas- 
much as we were far beyond the three- 
mile limit, I did not stop until a solid 
shot from a twelve-pound bow-chaser 
fell in the sea a few yards behind us. 
In a few minutes the destroyers, tearing 
the sea into froth with their twenty-five- 
knot pace, were upon us. Without fur- 
ther parley, they signaled us to return 
with them to Port Arthur. We fell in 
behind one of them, while the other fol- 
lowed close in our wake. The Russian 
battle-ship Petrovolosk had gone to the 
bottom on a mine the week before. We 
were therefore somewhat anxious as to 
our safety, even with the Russian de- 
stroyer as a pilot. When we were still 
some five or six miles from the harbor 
mouth, the piloting destroyer reduced 
speed and began tacking back and forth 
in a many-angled zigzag to the channel 
entrance, from which I concluded that 
their mine fields extended certainly five 
or six miles from the shore. When we 
were about three miles from the harbor, 
we were boarded by the Russian marines 
and sent below deck, while a Russian on 
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the bridge ran the Fawan through the 
maze of inner mines. In perhaps half 
an hour we were called on deck and 
notified by an officer that we might 
depart. ‘The order had just been pub- 
lished in Petersburg that correspondents 
using the wireless telegraph were to be 
regarded as spies, which impressed me 
at the time as an altogether shocking 
and untenable attitude. Fortunately, the 
Fawan had not had time to have the 
device installed, and hence the search 
failed to compromise us. ‘The officer 
smiled cynically when I asked how we 
were to find our way out through the 
field of floating explosives that lay for 
fully six miles between us and safety. 
Without deigning a reply, he left us 
lying under the forts of the ‘Tiger’s Tail. 
Dark was shutting in, and we dare not 
take the chance of spending the night 
under those hostile and _ irresponsible 
guns. ‘Two cases I knew of personally 
of the casual manner in which the war 
was being conducted. One, the Pronto, 
a German vessel, was in Port Arthur 
when hostilities commenced. ‘The Rus- 
sians ordered her to clear out at once. 
As she left the harbor she received (as 
the captain asserted four days later in 
Shanghai) seventeen dents in her hull 
from Russian bullets. A little later the 
Kaiping, similarly caught, was sitting in 
the harbor with her lights dim. A Rus- 
sian patrol boat, coming alongside, or 
dered her to brighten up, which she did, 
with the prompt result that some cheer- 
ful gunner in a near-by battery sent a 
shell into her, killing several. Chinese 
passengers. ‘These instances being fresh 
in mind, I did not care to risk the Fawan 
for a night under the Port Arthur bat 
teries, and so took a short course and full 
speed for Chefoo, and fortune brought us 
safely through. 

As the weeks passed the Russians 
became more and more enterprising mm 
their mine policy. .On April 22, as 
mentioned above, the mines were fully 
six miles from shore. The only result 
that was forthcoming was the destruc- 
tion of their own ships. The Russians 
claimed that the Petrovolosk, when she 
went to the bottom April 17, had struck 
a Japanese mine. ‘This might have been 
true, for the Japanese destroyers were 
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certainly busy in the early part of April 
dropping mines at night in the channels 
which they supposed the Russians were 
using. However, it is just as likely that 
the mine that sent Makaroff and his flag- 
ship to the bottom was Russian as that it 
was Japanese. By the beginning of May 
it became evident that the Russians’ mine 
policy was not doing much damage to 
the enemy, and the evidence indicates 
that they increased their zone of opera- 
tions, for on the 15th of May the Japa- 
nese battle-ship Hatsuse ran her nose 
into a mine, blowing a big hole in her 
forward quarter. She immediately went 
full speed astern with her engines, and 
backed into a second mine, and sank a 
few minutes later. ‘This incident oc- 
curred some ten miles off the Liaotung 
Peninsula. ‘The Russians claim that 
these mines were either Japanese or 
possibly their own that had gone adrift. 
They insisted that the mines were not 
placed by themselves so far at sea. I 
was only a few miles from the Hatsuse 
when she went down, and though it is 
impossible to prove the case, every indi- 
cation convinced me that the mines 
which caused her destruction were Rus- 
sian mines that had been anchored at 
that point. It is sufficient evidence that 
the mines were not Japanese, that the 
Japanese battle-ships struck them. Those 
who saw the way the Japanese operated 
their navy feel safe in reaching the con- 
clusion that ‘Togo’s fleet was not cruis- 
ing over its own mine field. Still less 
is there any reason to believe that the 
Japanese would have carelessly anchored 
mines in the very waters that they were 
patrolling daily. Neither is it tenable 
to believe that these were drifting 
Japanese mines, for the Mikado’s 
Sailors placed their explosives carefully 
and effectively, and of all the mines 
I saw adrift, not one was Japanese. 
The only conclusion is, then, that the 
mine that sunk the Hatsuse was a 
Russian mine. Unless anchored, these 
mines would have been on the surface 
and readily discernible, as the day was 
perfect and the sea like glass. ‘The 
Hatsuse may possibly have struck a 
Russian half-submerged mine, but strik- 
ing two almost together. is sufficient evi- 
dence that the mines were anchored at 
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that point. These conclusions, then, 
indicate that by April 22 the Russian 
mine zone was not less than six miles 
from shore, and that by May 15 the 
radius was not less than ten miles from 
the harbor mouth as a center. 

About this time we had a northeast 
blow, and any quantity of the mines, 
Japanese as well as Russian, must have 
shifted their position, thus making the 
charts of both useless, and chance the 
only arbiter. Many of the Russian mines 
broke loose entirely, and, coming to the 
surface, drifted out to sea or were washed 
ashore. Some of these I saw, and others 


were reported by Chinese junks that I 


was in contact with daily. I reported the 
matter to the Japanese Consul at Chefoo, 
giving him a description of mines I saw. 
He cabled to Tokyo, and on the next 
trip into Chefoo notified me that the 
Japanese mines did not have spikes. 
Later I discovered a field of six Japa- 
nese mines off the Liaotung Peninsula, 
and was able thereafter to distinguish 
them from the Russian engines of de- 
struction. ~The type which we saw most 
frequently, and which I presume was 
standard among the Russians, resembled 
an ordinary buoy, and was eighteen 
inches or two feet in diameter, painted 
dark red, with five contact points, each 
perhaps eight inches long. One of these 
spikes or points stuck out of the top, 
and the other four at a slight angle of 
elevation above the axis. The distribu- 
tion was such that it would be impossi- 
ble for a sqlid body to strike the mine 
without breaking one of these points and 
exploding it. There were other types 
which the Japanese called “ improvised 
mines,” being cylinders bound together, 
torpedo-shaped, and other forms, but the 


common type was the one described. 


After the first of May I began a series 
of cables to my paper on the subject ‘of 
mines. From that time until the termi- 


nation of my operations scarcely a week | 


passed that I did not send some cable 
emphasizing the danger of these mines 
to neutral commerce, and urging some 
action on the part of the Powers to con- 
trol the abuse before the seas were liter- 
ally sown with these atrocious devices. 
I hoped by constant reiteration of the 
subject to arouse enough interest to 
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‘secure some action, as the constantly 
increasing frequency with which we saw 
these mines rendered my officers and 
crew excessively dissatisfied with their 


‘employment and difficult to control. 


The situation was bad up to the time 
‘the Hatsuse was lost, but it rapidly be- 
came worse. After that incident the 
Japanese changed their naval policy, 
and subsequent to May 15 rarely came 
nearer Port Arthur with their big ships 
than fifteen miles. They contented 
themselves with an occasional reconnais- 
sance with destroyers, and avoided the 
risk of losing battle-ships that could 
not be replaced. When the Japanese 
changed their programme, I also altered 
my policy of operations. Before, I had 
contented myself with lying outside their 
line of blockade ; but in the new order of 
things this kept me practically out of 
sight of the Russian stronghold, and for 
the next few weeks I cruised between 
the shore and the blockading fleet. I 
endeavored to keep outside what we 
judged to be the boundary of the mine 
field, or about twelve miles from shore. 
When the Japanese moved farther to 
sea in their blockading operations, it 
became obvious that the Russian mines 
could no longer be effective against the 
enemy; and) thén “began a policy of 
setting adrift mines indiscriminately, to 
render untenable the cruising ground 
This statement I pre- 
sume will be emphatically denied by 
the Russians themselves, and it is possi- 
ble it may have been done by irresponsi- 
ble officers without the sanction of the 
higher authorities. I can only present 
the reader the evidence which came to 
me, and from it he can draw his own 
conclusions. Four days after the loss 
of the Hatsuse and the withdrawal of 
the blockading fleet to a greater distance 
from the coast, I was cruising off shore 
near Round Island (a point between 
Dalny and Port Arthur). We _ were 
sighted by the Japanese cruiser Kosuga, 
which bore down upon us, with smoke 


pouring from her funnels and spray fly- 


ing as her bow cut the water, We im- 
mediately put the helm about and waited. 
In a few minutes she was alongside of 
us and going astern with her engines te 
check her speed enough to lower a boat 
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and send a lieutenant aboard. He was 
greatly excited. Fortunately, he spoke 
English. “You must be careful,” he 
said, ‘ You have had a narrow escape. 
We thought you were a Russian tug lay- 
ing mines. We have sunk one already 
this morning, and had you not stopped 
immediately we would have put a shot 
into you.” I drew him out, and he told 
me that for two days past the Russians 
had been sending out tugboats at night 
towing two or three junks loaded with 
mechanical mines, which they were drop- 
ping promiscuously into the sea, After 
viewing our papers and passing the time 
of day with me, he departed. At this 
time the Russian fleet was remaining 
pretty close inside the harbor, and, obvi- 
ously, the danger of mines set adrift was 
almost nil to them, while it was great to 
the Japanese, Still, I did not altogether 
believe the stories, as it seemed incredi- 
ble that the Russians would do sucha 
thing. A few days later a small Japa- 
nese boat struck a mine and went to the 
bottom near this very spot. On May 22, 
three days after my interview with the 
Kosuga, the Haimun, the London 
Times despatch-boat, reported two me- 
chanical mines floating in the Gulf of 
Pechili. On my next trip into Chefoo 
my Chinese crew picked up so many 
reports of floating mines and junks de- 
stroyed that it became most difficult for 
me to hold them atall. On the 27th of 
May reports of mines and blown-up 
junks resulted in my crew striking in a 
body and flatly refusing to put to sea. 
The white officers, with one exception, 
sided with the crew. As the Chinese 
spokesman informed me, “ Boxer fight 
can do. Makee fight sea side, all same 
Russee Japanese, can do. Pedoe [mine] 
no b’long plopper. Nocan do, Plenty 
friends have got Taku side. Strikee 
pedoe. Nocansee! Bang! All man 
makee die. Me no can do!” For 
three days I argued, cajoled, and begged, 
and finally got them to sea again. Each 
week thereafter the situation grew worse, 
and reports and sights of mines more 
common. The Chinese junks especially, 
not having searchlights at night, were 
being blown up with shocking frequency. 
Early in June a Russian mine drifted on 
a neighboring island. One of the in- 
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habitants, being untutored on the sub 
ject, knocked one of the points off with 
a stone, with disastrous results both to 
himself and friends. A few days later 
I passed the fragment of a junk that 
had struck a mine. The largest part 
that remained of her was little bigger 
than a good-sized plate. Scarcely a day 
passed that I did not see the Japanese 
fleet, and frequently listened to their 
tales of mines sown by Russian hands. 
At first I disbelieved the reports, think- 
ing perhaps they were circulated by the 
Japanese to injure their enemies. Little 
by little, however, I came to wonder if 
there might not be some truth in the 
reports. I was in this frame of mind 
when I overhauled a junk one day, and 
my Chinese laute (boatswain) brought out 
the story that one of the men on the 
junk had just come from the Liaotung 
Peninsula, in the vicinity of Port Arthur, 
and swore that he had seen Russians 
placing mines in the sea near Pigeon 
Bay at high tide, thus allowing them to 
drift out with the ebb tide, which car- 
ried them in a few days across the Jap 
anese cruising ground. The prevalence 
of mines and reports of Chinese who 
had seen them led me to half believe 
this story. The next trip into Chefoo I 
cabled the story to my paper, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that unless these 
affairs were speedily checked the mines 
would be a source of danger to inter- 
national shipping years after the war 
terminated. The situation at sea had 
now become so bad that I was oper- 
ating as conservatively as_ possible, 
and avoided cruising at night or in 
foggy weather, as my crew disliked the 
risk excessively. I had avoided all un- 
necessary chances for over a week, and 
had persuaded my crew that the mine 
evil was growing less, when, on the morn- 
ing of June 20, we started on a recon- 
naissance toward Dalny. There was a 
bit of a sea running, but the weather was 
clear. I had three men on the bridge 
and two in the bow looking for mines, 
with the entire unoccupied remainder of 
the crew pursuing the same function ex 
officio. In spite of this, we ran past a 
mechanical contact mine by a hair’s 
breadth. No one noticed it except the 
engineer, who saw it quite by chance as 
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we slipped pastit. I quote this instance 
to show the difficulty of seeing these 
things even when you are on the look- 
out for them. We immediately stopped 
the engines and went back for a closer 
examination. This mine, though twenty 
miles from shore, was absolutely new. 
Its paint was unscathed and its points 
untarnished. I had at that time seen 
many mines, most of them discolored 
and covered with sea grasses, but this 
mine had every appearance of having 
been in the water but a few days, and no 
sign whatever of having been attached in 
any way to the bottom. This convinced 
both myself and’ my officers that the 
reports the Chinese junks had been tell- 
ing us for months were true—namely, 
that, in some instances at least; the Rus. 
sians were turning these floating demons 
loose on the high seas. I endeavored to 
burst this mine, and several other sub- 


sequent ones, with a Martini-Henry rifle* 


bullet, but though the lead rang against 
the metal, it failed to produce the result 
desired. On my next trip to Chefoo I 
appealed to both the United States and 
Chinese authorities for a three-pounder 
gun and a couple of marines to operate 
it, in order that we might sink such 
mines as we discovered drifting about in 
the Gulf of Pechili; but this request was 
refused. 

I operated this boat for another month, 
with increasing discontent among the 
crew, and gave it up the last week in 
July because the Japs bought it over my 
head. I am therefore unable to state 
anything definitely as to what either of 
the belligerents did after August lI, 
1904. ‘The conclusions which I reached, 
and which I believe to be correct, then, 
were as follows: Both belligerents were 
using mines freely throughout the war, 


the Japanese for the most part carefully » 


and generally conforming to the rules 
prescribed in international law, the Rus- 
sians carefully at first, but growing indif- 
ferent and irresponsible as the siege 
progressed and as their troubles in Port 
Arthur began to accumulate. Previous 


to April 1 the Russian mines were no 
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doubt kept within the three-mile limit, 
by April 22 they were placed as far as 
six miles at sea, and by May 15 the 
boundary of the mine field was probably 
not less than ten miles. ‘Thereafter a 
reign of irresponsibility prevailed, mines 
being dropped here and there accord- 
ing to the fancy of whoever happened 
to be in charge of the proceeding, in 
some, and, as I believe, many instances, 
mines being set adrift in the way de- 
scribed. Even in cases where the mines 
were anchored, this was done so care- 
lessly that many of them broke loose 
and drifted out to sea, both cases pro- 
ducing the same ultimate result, and 


being an equal menace to peaceful com- 


merce—in either case a crime against 
civilization and a wholly incorrect and 
irresponsible use of a dangerous power. 
‘The usage never produced any important 
advantage to either belligerent during 
the war, and with most of the ships sunk 
as a result of the use of mines the loss 
occurred since the termination of hostili- 
ties. As stated in the beginning of this 
article, a conservative estimate places the 
number of ships which have come to grief 
on mines since the war at between twenty 
and thirty. This does not include Chi- 
nese junks, which are rarely reported 
and are by far the most numerous in the 
list of sufferers. 

That such usages are improper and 
criminal seems to be indicated by the 
above facts. 

It is to be hoped that the dreams of 
peace may be realized at The Hague; 
but whether we have peace or not, let us 


-have rulings which shall make war more 


civilized, and not permit irresponsible 
and barbarous usages which result in a 
three or four fold greater loss to neutrals 
after the war than to the two belligerents 
combined. 

Let the Peace Conference look into 
this mine question, and reach some agree- 
ment which shall preclude the possibility 
of a recurrence of the mine scanaal 
started during the last war, and the evil 
results of which are being felt every week 
in Far Eastern waters. 


Divorce in America: Ihe Solution 
BY E. RAY STEVENS 


Judge of the Ninth Judicial Circuit, Wisconsin 


URING the past few months we 
1) have heard much of trial mar- 
riages; but little has been said 
of the trial divorces which have been 
granted for generations. Experiments in 
both trial marriage and trial divorce are 
not uncommon. In the past four years 
it has been my duty to separate a man 
and his wife, to grant them permission to 
remarry upon the earnest solicitation of 
their pastor, to divorce them a second 
time, and to confine the husband in jail 
for not supporting his child after the 
second divorce. ‘That case stands in my 
mind as an example of what Dr. Johnson 
would call the triumph of hope over 
experience. 

Under the influence of ecclesiastical 
law and tradition, all but ten of the 
Southern and Western States permit the 
granting of trial divorces, which are 
known as divorces from bed and board. 
In these actions the court may separate 
the parties for a limited time, giving 
them a chance to try divorce during that 
period, or it may separate them for life; 
but in either case neither party may 
remarry. All of the States except South 
Carolina also grant the absolute divorce, 
or divorce from the bonds of matrimony, 
which leaves either party free to remarry. 

The wisdom of granting divorce from 
bed and board has often been questioned. 
On the one hand, it affords those who 
do not believe in absolute divorce a 
means of separation. On the other 
hand, Lord Stowell has pointed out? 
that it leaves the husband and wife “ in 
the undefined and dangerous characters 
of a wife without a husband and a hus- 
band without a wife.” 

Down to the passage of the English 
Divorce Actof 1857, divorce from bed and 
board was the only separation that could 
be secured by those not able to pay the 
cost of a Parliamentary divorce. This 
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act was passed for the avowed purpose 
of so reducing the cost of absolute 
divorce that it might be within the reach 
of all, thereby decreasing the number of 
clandestine and illegal second marriages. 

Recognizing that the desire to live 
with some other person than the lawfully 
wedded spouse is often the reason for 
divorce lurking behind the ground pre- 
sented to the court, the Legislatures of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and California have 
sought to remove this temptation by 
prohibiting remarriage within a_ year 
from the date of the decree. But such 
laws will never be fully effective so 
long as neighboring States have no such 
restrictions. 

The uniform divorce law, recently 
drafted, provides that the bonds of matri- 
mony shall not be dissolved until one 
year after the case is heard and a pro- 
visional judgment entered. This year 
will give time for tempers to cool and 
for the parties to realize fully the mean- 
ing of the step which they propose to 
take. This year will give opportunity 
to discover fraud, if any was practiced. 
It will greatly decrease the number of 
absolute divorces, for that year of pay- 
ment of alimony and of separation from 
home and children will lead to reconcili- 
ation and to the re-establishment of old 
homes on a newer and better basis. 

But some will say, let the husband 
and wife live apart without legal separa- 
tion if they cannot dwell together in 
peace and harmony. Until the court 
steps in and separates them they are 
still husband and wife. The brutal, 
drunken husband may go to the home 
at any time of day or night and institute 
a reign of terror; the wife may flaunt 
her infidelity in the very faces of her 
children, or reel to their abiding-place 
in a drunken stupor. And the only re- 
dress is to appeal to the police officer 
after the harm is done. It is only when 
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the-court steps in and takes control of 
the husband, the wife, and the children 
that anything like peace or decency can 
be brought out of these hard domestic 
conditions. 

When we turn to the legislature for a 
solution of the problem, we must not 
forget that legislative enactments them- 
selves do not strengthen frail human 
nature. By refusing to grant a legal 
separation we can wipe out divorce 
entirely, but this will not change human 
nature nor make homes ideal. In some 
extreme cases, if the law does not give 
relief, the dagger will perform the func- 
tion of the divorce decree. When Jus- 
tinian sought to stem the rising tide of 
divorce by somewhat radical reforms, 
poisonings and other attempts on life 
among married people became so com- 
mon that his successor abolished these 
_reforms. The countries that prohibit 
divorce are not exceptional for social 
purity. 

But within the proper limits much can 
be done by the lawmakers to establish 
legal environments that shall do away 
with existing abuses in the administra- 
tion of our divorce laws. Much progress 
has been made from the days when the 
legislatures of neighboring States lumped 
twenty divorces in a single bill, like rem- 
nants at a bargain counter, without even 
suggesting the causes for which the sepa- 
ration was granted. With these old 
legislators the case depended more upon 
the graces, charms, or beauty of the wife, 
or upon the social or political standing 
of the husband, than on the merits of the 
application. 

The divorce scandals that made Utah 
and later Dakota notorious are chargeable 
wholly to the lawmakers. Both States 
made it the duty of the court to grant a 
divorce when it appeared that, for any 
cause or reason, the parties cannot live 
together in peace and happiness, and 
that their welfare requires a separation. 
Worse than that, the requirements as to 
residence were such that any one who 


could afford a trip to Utah or a sojourn . 


of ninety days in Dakota could return 
to his former abode with a divorce de- 
cree. As a result of this law, in three 
years the number of divorces granted in 
Utah was six times the number granted 
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Utah 
promptly repealed the obnoxious law, 
and every State in the Union except 
Washington! has repealed the “ omni- 
bus clause,”’ and substituted in its place 
certain definite causes for divorce. All 
have lengthened the required period of 
residence, South Dakota alone lagging 
somewhat in the rear in this march of 
progress. 

The United States presents two inter- 
esting experiments in legislation restrict- 
ing the granting of divorce. Ithas been 
the settled policy of New York to grant 
an absolute divorce for adultery only, 
while South-Carolina, with the exception 
of a few years following the Civil War, 
has never granted an absolute divorce. _ 

During the twenty years covered by 


the Federal divorce report, 14,247 di- 


vorces were granted for adultery alone 
by the New York courts. In the State 
having the second largest population 
(Pennsylvania), eleven causes for abso- 
lute divorce were recognized, and during 
the same twenty years 16,020 absolute 
divorces were granted—only 1,773 more 
than New York granted for ‘adultery 
alone. Chancellor Kent, after a long 
career on the bench of New York, stated 
that he believed that sometimes adultery 
was committed for the very purpose of 
obtaining a divorce because it could be 
secured on no other ground, 

In South Carolina, outside of the days 
of reconstruction, the legislature has re- 
fused to grant an absolute divorce itself 
or to empower the courts to grant such 
decree. Aside from the presumption 
that this policy would have been changed 
if not satisfactory to the people, one can 
find little that commends it. 

Turuing to the laws and decisions of 
the courts of that State, we find evi- 
dences of an unusual social condition. 
This is the only State, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, that has found it 
necessary to regulate by law? the pro- 
portion of his property which a married 
man may give the woman with whom he 
has been living in violation of law. As 
late as 1899,’ the courts were called on 
to apply this law in order to protect the 
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rights of the wedded wife and her chil- 
dren, in a case in which it appeared that 
both the husband and the wife had been 
living in adultery since the separation. 

Evidently this is not an uncommon 
condition in that State, for Justice Nott, 
speaking for the Supreme Court of 
South Carolina,’ said: “In this coun- 
try, where divorces are not allowed for 
any cause whatever, we sometimes see 
men of excellent character unfortunate 
in their marriages, and virtuous women 
abandoned or driven away homeless by 
their husbands, who would be doomed 
to celibacy and solitude if they did not 
form connections which the law does not 
allow, and who make excellent husbands 
and virtuous wives still.” 

President Woolsey. some years ago, 
speaking of South Carolina, said: “The 
white wife has often to endure the in- 
fidelity of her husband as something 
inevitable which no law could remedy 
and which public opinion did not severely 
rebuke.” ? 

In another opinion of the South Caro- 
lina Supreme Court it is said: “ The 
most distressing cases, justifying divorce 
even upon Scriptural grounds, have been 
again and again presented to the Legis- 
lature, and they have uniformly refused 
to annul the marriage tie.” Justice 
O’Neall, who writes the opinion, asserts 
that the working out of this stern policy 
has been to the good of the people and 
of the State in every respect.’ 

The results of this restricted legislation, 
so far as the same are available, do not 
lead to the conclusion that the solution 
of the divorce problem lies either in 
abolishing or in unduly restricting the 
causes for which divorce may be granted. 

Each State in the Union has enacted 
its own divorce laws. Asa consequence, 
Mr. Dooley insists that one can be 
divorced for any cause, from baldness to 
inclemency of the weather, if he knows 
where. to lodge his complaint. While 
South Carolina refuses an — absolute 
divorce under all circumstances, New 
Hampshire recognizes fourteen causes 
therefor. 

In Connecticut resided a certain Mr. 
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Haddock, who, under a recent decision 
of the Federal Supreme Court,’ when in 
Connecticut is, by decree of the Con- 
necticut courts, lawfully divorced from 
his first wife, who still lives in New York, 
and legally married to a second wife 
living with him in Connecticut. But the 
moment Mr. Haddock crosses that im- 
aginary line that divides Connecticut 
from New York, this Dr. Jekyll is, in the 
twinkling of an eye, transformed into a 
matrimonial Mr. Hyde who is still the 
legal husband of the New York wife. 

As the Connecticut court was, under 
its law, required to divorce Mr. Had- 
dock, so the courts of every State of the 
Union are required to grant the divorce 
when a statutory ground therefor has 
been established by the evidence. Yet, 
under this decision of the Supreme Court, 
unless the defendant appears in the 
action or is served with process in the 
State in which the action is brought, 
every other State may refuse to recog- 
nize such divorce, as did New York in 
the Haddock case. 

Let Mr. Haddock travel across the 
continent, he may find that in one State 
he is the lawful spouse of his second 
wife; in the next, of his first wife; in 
the next, his second, and so to the end 
of his journey. The lawful wife in one 
State becomes the husband’s mistress in 
another; children legitimate in one 
State become the offspring of an illegal 
union inanother. The condition of such 
a spouse is worse than that of the Roman 
matrons of whom Seneca speaks, who 
reckoned their years by their husbands 
rather than by the consuls. Under exist- 
ing conditions one should never think of 
marrying one who has been divorced 
until a careful abstract of that person’s 
career has been examined by some lawyer 
skilled in matrimonial law, and the title 
to single blessedness declared free and 
clear of all impediments of whatever 
nature. 

Archbishop Messmer, speaking of 
present conditions, recently said: “ The 
difference between the Mormon and the 
every-day American is one of degree. 
The Mormon has several wives simul- 
taneously, while many who criticise the 
Latter-Day Saints have several wives 
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successively.” It is a question of inten- 
sive or extensive marriage, of polygamy 
on the installment plan. 

So serious are the evils that arise from 
existing divorce laws that all but four 


States of the Union (South Carolina, 
Kansas, Mississippi, and Nevada) have. 
co-operated in drafting a uniform di- 


vorce law, which is to be presented to 
the Legislatures of the forty-one States 
represented at the Congress by which 
the bill was drafted. 
various States, this law will bring order 
out of chaos. Most of the States have 
adopted a uniform law upon the subject 
of promissory notes, checks, and drafts. 
Let us hope that the States will be as 
ready to protect their daughters as their 
ducats. 

Under the proposed uniform law, 
divorce, either from the bonds of matri- 
mony or from bed and board, may be 


granted for adultery, bigamy, willful de- : 


sertion for two years, habitual drunken- 
ness for two years, conviction, sentence, 


and continuous imprisonment for at least: 


two years, or extreme cruelty “such as 
to endanger the life or health of the 
other party or to render cohabitation 
unsafe.” <A divorce from bed and board 


may also be granted for hopeless insan-, 


ity of the husband after marriage. ; 

A marriage may be annulled for phys- 
ical impotency, relationship within the 
prohibited degrees, insanity of either 
party before marriage, or when the party 
bringing the action was below the age 
of consent (sixteen years for the wife 
and eighteen years for the husband), 
unless such marriage has been confirmed 
after arriving at the age of consent. A 
marriage brought about by fraud, force, 
or coercion, or one contracted by a per- 
son having a husband or wife living, may 
also be annulled. 

The act will, when generally adopted, 
do away with such scandals as have ac- 
companied the administration of the 
divorce laws of South Dakota, for no 
divorce action (except for adultery or 
bigamy committed in the State) can bé 
begun until two years have passed after 
the cause of action arose. If the plain- 
tiff has moved from another State, he 
cannot begin the action until after a 
bona-fide residence of two years, and can 
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obtain a divorce for no cause which was 
not a ground for divorce in the State 
where the cause of action arose. This 
will effectually prevent a resident of New 
York, for example, from coming to Wis- 
consin to procure a divorce for any other 
cause than adultery, as long as New 
York adheres to its present law. 

The act also proposes to remedy the 
chaotic condition arising from the rule 
of law applied in the Haddock case, by 
providing that full faith and credit shall 
be given to all decrees entered by the 
courts of other States. Divorce shall be 
denied where the suit was brought by 
collusion or where the plaintiff has pro- 
cured or connived at or condoned the 
offense charged. 

No case can be heard before a master 
or referee, but must be tried in open 
court. A disinterested attorney may be 
appointed to defend actively all uncon- 
tested cases. No decree shall be en- 
tered upon any admission of the defend- 
ant, thereby preventing parties who 
agree to separate from making a case 
by false, unsworn admissions of guilt. 

Important as is the adoption of a uni- 
form law, there is greater need for 
reform in the administration of our 
divorce laws. Unlike all other lawsuits, 
the divorce action is one in which the 
defendant is often eager that the plain- 
tiff shall recover judgment, for that judg- 
ment will release him as well as the 
plaintiff from the marriage bond. Asa 
consequence, in from eighty to ninety 
per cent. of the cases the court hears 
only the story of the spouse that brings 
the action. In sixty-one of the sixty- 
eight cases in which divorce was granted 
in Dane County, Wisconsin, in 1905 and 
1906, the defendant did not present his 
side of the story, his attorney did not sub- 
ject the plaintiff to the test of cross-exam- 
ination. Inorder thatthe court may arrive 
at the truth of any matter, it is essential 
that both sides be heard. But in the 
average divorce action the court has 
little or no protection from false and 
perjured testimony. In fact, the trial 
judge becomes little more than part of a 
judicial machine to put the stamp of 
legal approval upon the separation. 

I venture the suggestion that there 
are few husbands or «ves with an 
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imagination strong enough to magnify a 
sufficient number of times some family 
unpleasantness and a conscience elastic 
enough to permit them to give such 
magnified ills under oath, who could not 
secure a legal separation if neither the 
other spouse nor any one representing 
the public opposed the application. 
Must we not conclude that it is the duty 
of the public to adopt such procedure 
that all of the facts shall be brought to 
the knowledge of the court ? 

The parties too often have no interest 
in the matters that most concern the 
public. It is my experience that divorce 
actions are rarely contested, except where 
there is property subject to division be- 
tween the parties. Old Hammond in 
‘‘ News from Nowhere ” observed that all 
the cases that came into our nineteenth- 
century divorce courts were matters of 
property quarrels. Far too many parents 
are ready to give up their children if 
they may have in return therefor cattle, 
horses, household furniture, lands. 

In the divorces granted in this coun- 
try from 1867 to 1886 the custody, the 
training, the future, of 267,739 children 
were determined by the court. No State 
has fully performed its duty until it has 
done all in its power to protect the chil- 
dren of these unfortunate homes. This 
duty will never be performed until the 
public puts before the court all the facts 
that shall enable it to determine which 
parent can best care for and maintain 
the children of the marriage. 

In Wisconsin and in most of the States 
of the Union a divorce may be granted 
without the other spouse knowing that 
an action has been begun, if the plaintiff 
will take oath that she does not know 
where to find the defendant. So far as 
the facts appear in the Federal report on 
divorce, nearly one-third of the divorces 
(9,944 out of 29,665) were granted with- 
out personal service on the defendant. 

Where the papers are served on the 
defendant personally, a divorce may be 
granted as soon as the time for answering 
expires (twenty days in Wisconsin), if the 
defendant does not appear to contest the 
matter. If he appears, he may stipulate 
that the case be heard at once and elect 
to make no defense to the action. So 
it is possible for a husband and wife 
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to quarrel as they leave a late breakfast, 
each hurry to a lawyer, who will put the 
matter through the necessary legal forms 
early enough to permit each spouse to 
dine in peace and begin to build castles in 
the air for some new matrimonial venture. 

These are the conditions that bring 
the administration of the divorce laws 
into disrepute. ‘This is the field where 
the legislature may do much to aid in 
the solution of the divorce problem. 
The lawmaking power should provide 
that no divorce be heard until some dis- 
interested lawyer representing the public 
has investigated the case, participated in 
the trial, and presented the facts as he 
finds them to be. Eleven States’ have 
already protected the rights of the. public 
in this way. Letters from lawyers and 
judges, as well asthe statistics of divorce, 
show most beneficial results from the 
enactment of such laws. 

Let me illustrate the need of some 
such “next friend” of the court by a 
leaf from my own experience: A wite. 
who had sworn that she did not know 
where her husband was, came into court, 
without giving him notice other than 
that published in a newspaper, and told 
such a tale of absolute want of food and 
slothing by herself and her two little 
children that she was clearly entitled to 
separation. Hardly had the judgment 
been signed when the husband appeared 
and produced proof that the wife knew 
his exact address. The judgment was 
set aside and the defendant permitted 
to defend the action. 

On the trial the husband produced 
letters in the handwriting of his wife, 
written at the very time that she swore 
that she and her children were destitute. 
Let me quote from one of her letters. 
You will remember that she and her 
children were hungry. She writes: “‘ We 
have had all kinds of fruit and vegetables 
for over a month, except melons and 
pears, and last week we had plenty of 
them. Our noleiiiaes out in the country 
bring us a sack or two a week. ... 
There is one crop after another, so that 
there is always plenty.” You will recall 
that her children were in the most piti- 
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able condition so far as clothing was 
concerned. Listen to her letter again: 
“She [the baby] had three bonnets 
given her, one white mull trimmed with 
lace, one white embroidery, one white 
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China silk, and the lady next door is 


making her a tatting cap.” Whatever 
may have been the condition of the rest 
of her little body, there was certainly no 
reason why her head should have been 
uncovered. The letter continues: “ Al- 
va [the boy] don’t do much but wear 
out his clothes and eat. He has a half 
of melon and spoon, and helps himself 
whenever he wants to, and that is most 
all the time between meals.” Certainly 
there seems little reason why that boy 
should have been hungry. The letter 
continues: “It is beautiful here. I 
would like to come and see you all, but 
would never be satisfied to live there [in 
Wisconsin].”” Yet within one year from 
the time that this latter was written she 
left her husband in the land flowing with 
melons and tatting caps, telling him that 
she was going to visit her people, came 
to Wisconsin, started a divorce action, 
swore that she had lived in Wisconsin 
one year, and actually secured the judg- 
ment of divorce before her husband 
learned of her sudden change of heart. 
Had ithe public been represented in this 
action, the facts could readily have been 
presented to the court, and the court 
would not have been misled into grant- 
ing that divorce. 

We have no means of knowing the 
number of improper divorces granted 
where the whole truth has not been dis- 
closed to the court. If every divorce 
action had to pass the scrutiny and ex- 
amination of some lawyer representing 
the public alone, few actions would be 
begun unless the plaintiff believed that 
there was a meritorious cause for divorce. 

Divorce should be attended with more 
serious consequences. One may take‘a 
holiday excursion into matrimony and 
return to single blessedness simply by 
paying lawyer’s fees and alimony. Our 
Puritan ancestors were wiser than we. 
In 1680 the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, in granting the wife a divorce, 
‘*centansed ” the husband “ to be severely 
whip att the post.” This sounds quite 
like President Roosevelt. 
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Home-breaking is a more serious 


._ offense against society than house-break- 


ing. We pursue the burglar to the far- 
thest limits of the country, but we turn the 
man who destroys a home out on the 
world unpunished, if not encouraged to 
repeat the offense. If imprisonment at 
hard labor followed proof of breaking a 
home as certainly as it follows the break- 
ing of a house, uncontested and im- 
proper divorces would be less common. 
It is time that society came to recognize 
that it has some interest in the home, 
some duty in regulating its formation, 
some right to say when it shall be de- 
stroyed, some power to punish those 
guilty of wrecking it. 

The fundamental causes for the evils 
of our divorce system are deep in the 
imperfections of our social system, espe- 
cially in false sentiments regarding mar- 
riage and the family. ‘The solution of 
the problem will be found in the slow 
process of education. We must put 
aside false modesty and deal frankly 
and unflinchingly with the fundamental 
relationships, duties, and responsibilities 
of the family. We can never solve the 
problem until our children go from the 
home and the school as fully equipped 
for the responsibilities of the family as 
for the other duties and responsibilities 
of life. ‘They must have an understand- 
ing of the unselfishness, the patience, 
and the loyalty, through sorrow and sick- 
ness, ill fortune and fading fairness, and 
the clash of temperaments, which the 
marriage bond requires. More than this, 
they must have a character that shall be 
equal to all the duties and responsibili- 
ties that arise out of this relationship. 

The divorce problem is one of practi- 
cal importance to each of us. The ‘in- 
mates of these broken homes fill our 
hospitals, almshouses, and prisons ; they 
spread contagion and disease ; they en- 
danger the future physical, mental, and 
moral welfare of every child in the land. 
Organized vice can make little headway 
against wholesome domestic life. The 
evil of the saloon, the brothel, the alms- 
house, and the prison shrink to small 
proportions when the conditions of the 
family and of home life are generally 
sound. 

No nation has withstood the test of 
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time that did not regard the marriage 
tie. When Rome reached that stage 
where her jurists were in doubt whether 
the performance of a second marriage 
ceremony did not of itself dissolve the 
first marriage, she fell from her place as 
mistress of the world, broken by the in- 
dulgences and vices of the people of the 
East. ‘That which makes a people is 
domestic life. The loss of it degrades a 
people to a horde.” 

The problems of the family, of mar- 
riage and divorce, can be solved only by 
studying them in their relation to eco- 
nomic and social conditions. To solve 
them there must be a rational study and 
understanding of the facts of life. The 
family and its related institutions should 
be subjected to the same careful, scien- 
tific examination as are the facts of 
modern political or industrial life. ‘The 
promotion of the social well-being and 
the welfare of the family and of its mem- 
bers are the criteria by which to test the 
solution offered for the divorce problem. 

All of us believe that marriage should 
be a lifelong union; that the ideal rela- 
tionship fs one that shall keep husband 
and wife together in sickness and in 
health until death does them part. But 
when the marriage vows are violated 
every day, when the married life becomes 
a living lie, when the home fails entirely 
to secure the divine purpose for which it 
was created, then, for the sake of children 
yet unborn, for the protection of ourselves 
and our homes, for the future welfare of 
the State, we must sever those ties that 
bind husband and wife to a bondage 
more galling than the galley, that con- 
demn little children to lives in the 
blasting influence of these so-called 
homes, foul with corruption, where lust 
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poisons, brutality rules, and hate usurps 
the place of love. 

It is easier to call divorce an evil than 
it is rationally to discuss the problem and 
work out a solution. Bad divorce laws, 
laxly administered, do invite crime and 
domestic infelicity. But drastic divorce 
legislation may be as immoral and lead 
to even more disastrous consequences to 
society and to the individuals most con- 
cerned. A wise divorce law, properly 
administered, is not a menace to social 
morality. Cases come to the courts every 
day where divorce is a social duty. 

If you feel that divorce should not be 
granted, go sit in the court-room and 
listen to the tales told by these wretched 
men, women, and children ; soon will you 
repeat, with Carroll D. Wright, “I do 
not believe that divorce is a menace to 
the purity and sacredness of the family ; 
but I do believe that it is a menace 
to the infernal brutality, of whatever 
name, and be it crude or refined, which 
at times makes a hell of the holiest human 
relations. I believe the divorcemovement 
finds its impetus outside of laws, outside 
of our institutions, outside of our theol- 
ogy; that it finds its impetus in the 
rebellion of the human heart against that 
slavery which binds in the cruelest bonds 
of the cruelest prostitution human beings 
who have by their foolishness, by their 
want of wisdom, or by the intervention of 
friends, missed the divine purpose as well 
as the civil purpose of marriage. I be- 
lieve the result will be an enhanced purity, 
a sublime sacredness, a more beautiful 
embodiment of Lamartine’s trinity— 
the trinity of the father, the mother, 
and the child”—to preserve which “in 
all its sacredness society must take the 
bitter medicine labeled ‘ Divorce.’ ” 


AGAIN 
BY JOHN HUTCHINS 


See where the dogwood stretches out white arms 
And wild bees revel, drunk with Flora’s charms! 
The brooks are full, and all the channels where life flows 


Are brimming over. 


For the old earth knows 


The thrill of ecstasy, again, which Maytime brings, 
The wood-bird’s !ove-song and the whir of wings. 
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MEMOIRS OF EDWIN LAWRENCE 
GODKIN' 


HEN the intellectual history of 
VV this country during the last 
decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is written, that belligerent journal, 
The Nation, must be reckoned among 
the most potent influences. It was al- 
ways on the battlefield. A_ striking 
proof of its political power is shown in 
the numerous references to its pages 
which are made in the recent history of 
the United States by J. F. Rhodes. 

For thirty years Godkin was The Na- 
tion, The Nation was Godkin. Ofcourse 
we mean the weekly journal; the Nation, 
in its broader sense, was not with him. 
There were plenty of associates, as edi- 
tors and as regular or occasional con- 
tributors, but one man seemed to the 
external world to be the dominant as 
well as the ultimate authority in the 
expression of opinion. An intimate and 
influential colleague during all _ this 
period was Wendell Phillips Garrison, 
and his services in the literary and edu- 
cational departments of the paper have 
been gratefully recognized by American 
scholars. 

It is now possible, by the perusal of 


the Life and Letters of Mr. Godkin, to. 


study the influences which made him 
_ what he was, to analyze his characteris- 
tics, and to inquire into the position 
which he held, and which he is likely to 
hold, among the writers who have studied 
the social and political conditions of this 
country. If excerpts could be made 
from the columns of The Nation and 
from other articles which he contributed 
to the Reviews, and if they could be com- 


bined in a treatise, they would form a» 


volume which would stand, a worthy peer; 
beside the “ Democracy ” of Tocque- 
ville and the “ American Commonwealth” 
of Bryce. ‘These three men, born and 
bred in other lands, have proved to be 
the keenest observers and the most dis# 
cerning critics of American society. Not 
only their study of our democratic insti- 


! The Life-and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin. 
Rollo Ogden. The Macmillan Company, 
ew York. 
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tutions and forms of government, but 
their comments on morals and manners, 
from the beginning to the end of the 
nineteenth century, will long stand as 
sources to the political philosophers. 

Of Godkin’s early life there is little 
to be said. Born in County Wicklow 
(1821), the sonofa Presbyterian minister, 
a prolific controversial writer, he was 
sent to the Queen’s College, Belfast, 
where he acquired distinction as an 
undergraduate. Heredity led him to 
editorial and critical observations. To 
him and his mates John Stuart Mill was 
a prophet, Grote and Bentham were 
daily food, and America was the prom- 
ised land. Nearly all that these youth 
knew about this country came from 
Tocqueville ; and so to this French stu- 
dent of our democracy we may be said 
to owe the future editor of The Nation. 
Four lines by Miss Godkin, the sister, 
give a miniature portrait: ‘‘ My childish 
recollection of my big brother at this 
period, when he was twenty years old, 
is that he was a very handsome, refined, 
delicate-looking young man, witty, brill- 
iant, charming, proud, with a fiery temper, 
but lovable and affectionate.” Having 
gone from Belfast to London—the study 
of law inviting him—he was taken up 
by the Cassells, publishers, and engaged 
by them to write a history of Hungary, 
a theme made timely by Kossuth’s visit. 
While only twenty-two years of age this 
promising young man was sent by the 
London Daily News to the Danube 
and the Crimea, and in this service he 
remained until the last act of the famous 
tragedy known as the Siege of Sebasto- 


Some eighty pages of the memoir give 
a good impression of the characteristics 
of the young journalist while he was 
unconsciously in training for his life- 
work. After a short residence in London, 
his impulses brought him, near the end 
of 1856, to New York, destined to be his 
home for nearly half a century. One of 
his first proceedings was to make a tour 
through the Southern States, following 
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the course of Frederick Law Olmsted. 
The records of this journey, as sent to 
the Daily News, are melancholy, and the 
reader may pass them by unless he 
wishes to recall the gloomy condition of 
the South before the war as it appeared 
to a lover of freedom. ‘The writer did 
not see, or at least he did not describe, 
the sunny side of plantation life. The 
somber picture is drawn with pre- 
Raphaelite severity. 

After returning to New York, in the 
spring of 1857, Mr. Godkin pursued the 
study of law in the office of David Dud- 
ley Field, was soon admitted to the bar, 
and, through his friends Brace and Olm- 
sted, made many acquaintances in influ- 
ential circles, first in New York and 
afterward in Cambridge and New Haven. 
It was in New Haven that he married 
the eldest daughter of Mr. Samuel E. 
Foote. There was a peculiar charm in 
his looks, his bearing, and his conversa- 
tion (with its intervals of silence), which 
endeared him throughout life to these 
early friends, most of them, but not all, 
scholars and writers. In the list which 
is given, Charles Eliot Norton, the friend 
of Carlyle, Ruskin, FitzGerald, is pre- 
eminent. Not many men in public life 
are referred to in these personal allu- 
sions. 

At the beginning of the Civil War 
(1860 to 1862) Godkin was in Europe, 
driven there by ill health. On his return 
his letters to the Daily News were con- 
tinued, and naturally related chiefly to 
military operations, in respect to which 
his Crimean experience stood him in 
good stead. He eariy divined Grant’s 
strategy at Vicksburg, and predicted the 
failure of Lee’s “ magnificent raid” into 
Pennsylvania. All his letters in this 
period are of permanent interest and 
value, and they brought at the time 
hearty recognition. 

It — before Godkin felt at home 
in this gountry. Of this he wasconscious. 
“IT anyrather fastidious,” he says to Olm- 
sted, “ about many things which in a new 
country it does not do to be fastidious 
about. Iam not popular in my manners, 
and could never become so. I am not 
pushing. I am not a natural orator. I 
am not sympathetic, and I am too old to 
change now.” Such was the autotype 
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likeness of Godkin in the days of storm 
and stress, before he found his bearings. 
He had a vocation—that of a writer on 
public affairs; what he wanted was 
position. At length this came. The 
Nation was established, and from its first 
number (which appeared in July, 1865) 
onward, until his retirement, he was its 
mainspring. 

Here the life of Godkin begins. All 
previous was preparatory, leading up to 
the extraordinary influences which for 
nearly forty years he exerted upon the 
opinions of intellectual people. Many 
such would repeat with truth the words 
of William James, who says of him: 

To my generation he was certainly the 
towering influence in all thought concerning 
public affairs, and indirectly his influence 
has certainly been more pervasive than that 
of any other writer of this generation, for he 
influenced other writers, who never quoted 
him, and determined the whole current of 
discussion. 

A review of the later part of Godkin’s 
life would require reference to the many 
Stirring events in the political world 
which he observed, and upon which he 
commented; for example, the perils, 
mistakes, and conclusions of the Recon- 
struction period ; the financial condition 
of the country, and its relation to tariff 
reforms ; the foreign policies of the Gov- 
ernment, and the necessities of municipal 
reform. It would be superfluous for us 
to dwell in this place upon the well- 
known attitudes of the Nation—and that 
means Mr. Godkin—towards these sub- 
jects. 

Among the best chapters in the mem- 
oir are those which open the second 
volume, where the editor, Mr. Rollo 
Ogden, is at his best. All his work as 
an editor of the letters is excellent, but 
here he draws a portrait of Mr. Godkin, 
and he dwells, with truth and justice, 
upon “the fountain of perpetual laugh- 
ter” which was one of his charming 
characteristics. ‘ His vivacity, his play- 
ful wit, his fund of apposite anecdote, 
made him a delightful and much sought 
table companion.” In this man of 
overflowing spirits in private life many 
found it difficult to recognize the grim 
moralist and reformer as he appeared in 
print. Yet in contrast with this domi- 
nant cheerfulness may be placed some 
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letters which refer to his religious senti- 
ments, and one, especially, which reveals, 
after the death of a beloved daughter, 
the gentle tenderness of his heart. 

Many letters to Mr. Godkin are given— 
twenty pages in one group from Lowell ; 


many from Charles E. Norton, his most. 


intimate friend; one from John Stuart 
Mill. ‘The letters from his pen include 
many addressed to W. P. Garrison, Nor- 
ton, Olmsted, and others. We must not 
repeat the index. Godkin’s campaign 
against Tammany was one of the most 
exciting episodes in the life of a quiet 
man, and the narrative here given revives 
the memory of his “ fight with the wild 
beasts’ which began with a series of 


biographical notices published in the: 


Evening Post. 


THE OUTLOOK 


volumes. 
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It would be easy for, us to fill many 
columns with citations from these most 
interesting volumes. Nothing within our 
knowledge compares with them in the 
vivid portrayal of current affairs during 
the last half of the last century. ‘They 
will be for a long time to come a reper- 
tory from which the historian and the 
essayist will draw thcir facts. 

As we have already said, Mr. Ogden 

has admirably discharged his duties as 
,an editor. There is no padding in the 
They are Godkin from begin- 
ning to end—bright, pugnacious, enter- 
taining, provoking, instructive, stimulat- 
ing, and, on the whole, encouraging to 
all who are striving for purity in politics 
and for the improvement of American 
society. 


THE ORIENT AND THE OCCIDENT 


O most of us the history of the 
Orient is not a history, like ours, 
embodying broader and broader 


socialideals. It seems but a succession 
of struggles of king against king or of 


race against race, resulting in no marked . 


popular development. ‘To-day, in con- 


sequence, there is little general political 


emancipation in Asia; the masses are 
still largely in ignorance as to their servi- 
tude. 
Oriental ideas and ideals have apparently 
been so refined that “the man in the 
street”? cannot graspthem. In religion 


the higher conceptions seem to us to: 


have been the exclusive possession of 
the few. | 

On the other hand, to most Orientals 
the history of the Occident exemplifies 
all that is greedy and materialistic. 
them our lives seem, consequently, bound 


up in the abundance of the things we 


possess. Not yet, it is true, have we 


given to the Orientals sufficient general. 


opportunity to grasp the lofty ideals— 
racial, political, educational, religious— 
for which many of us. are striving. But 
when we do, and they learn thereby that. 
we are not altogether greedy and material- 
istic, our lives seem to them still unneces- 


1 The Spirit of the Orient. By 
en Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. ¢ 
net. 


In education and philosophy 
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sarily burdensome and _ complicated. 
They say that we do not comprehend, as 
they do, what it means to free the soul 
from the world’s trammels. We are 
apparently so intent upon the means of 
life as to be, according to them, not 
sufficiently interested in life itself. Cer- 
tainly we must admit that we are not as 
reverent as are they of reflection and 
meditation. ‘The Oriental mind, there- 
fore, maintains its age-long and char- 
acteristic exaltation above the heat and 
struggle of the world. It charms many 
and wins some of us. For a time, at 
least, we would leave our Occidental 
bustle and noise for an Oriental calm. 

The Orient has latterly learned much 
about the Occident. But the Occident 
should learn more about the Orient. 
An evident means is that of books, writ- 
ten either by Orientals themselves—such 
works as Kakasu Okakura’s “ Ideals 
of the East” and Professor Nitobe’s 
Bushido ”’—or by sojourners for a 
long time in the Orient—the late Laf- 
cadio Hearn’s volumes, for example, and 
now Professor Knox’s “ Japanese Life 
in Town and Country,” “ The Develop- 
ment of Religion in Japan,” above all, 
his “ Spirit of the Orient.” 

In the light of the general psychologi- 
cal distinctions between the Orient and 
the Occident, which Professor Knox also 
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affirms, “The Spirit of the Orient” 
seems a single spirit. In detail, how- 
ever, the spirit and problems of India, 
for instance, seem to differ as widely 
from those of China as do India’s peo- 
ple and customs from China’s and as 
do China’s people and problems from 
Japan’s. Hence our author considers 
each of these three countries’ needs, 
economic, political, educational, religious, 
clearly and compactly stating and inter- 
preting them. 

He treats first of India. Among the 
economic needs of that country he cites 
the cultivation of scantily peopled re- 
gions, irrigation on a larger scale, better 
agricultural methods, and the exploitation 
of natural resources as yet practically 
untouched. India’s chief political need 
is patent enough—the measure of self- 
government necessary to political devel- 
opment. England’s rule will then be 
unnecessary, and the day will have ar 
rived when India can take her place 
among independent empires. But this 
day can hardly be other than distant. 
It will mean unity and solidarity—quali- 
ties not yet produced in India as a 
whole. More important than the politi- 
cal is the educational problem, when one 
considers the small percentage of edu- 
cated men and the infinitesimal number 
of women in India who can read. As 
to religion, says our author, the introduc- 
tion of all our notions would probably 
bring only confusion. If the people of 
India need our doctrines, they need them 
in simplest form. They do need to 
appreciate the doctrine of God’s Father- 
hood, for they must be freed from the 
bondage of superstition and from de- 
pendence on ceremonies. Each man 
should realize his individual value in a 
vital relationship with God. Then, of 
course, comes the logical sequence of 
the Fatherhood of God —the brotherhood 
of man. It is needed to break down 
caste and exclusiveness, to teach men 
not to call each other common or unclean, 
and to make them recognize mutual 
relationships and duties. © 

Turning from Indian aristocracy and 
a variety of race and religion to Chi- 
nese democracy and homogeneity, our 
observer is immediately confronted by 
the economic problem involved in the 
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displacement of labor. While in all 
that concerns political aggression the 
American position with regard to China 
is better than that of Europe, a too dras- 
tic exclusion law remains our disgrace. 
Professor Knox claims that treaties 
were violated by us when the same sub- 
stantial result could have been obtained 
by consulting with the Chinese authori- 
ties. As to reformation of the govern- 
ment itself, we are told that this must 
come, and can be accomplished without 
revolution, but that “he is a fool who 
attempts to ‘hustle’ China.” For the 
Flowery Kingdom can be transformed 
neither in haste nor by arms. One must 
agree with this critic that its develop- 
ment has been too ancient and too slow, 
that its people are too numerous and 
too contented, that its institutions are 
too well fitted to their needs, and that 
its classic teachings are too expressive 
of the popular mind for any attempt at 
sudden reform or revolution to succeed 
throughout the Empire. One’s highest 
wish is, as the author says, that slowly, 
without revolution or haste or cessa- 
tion, the people may be educated to new 
ideals. ‘This is also the opinion of some 
of the most trusted missionaries long 
resident in the Empire. It is in large 
measure due to them that we understand 
the Chinese at all. Probably in no other 
field has such missionary effort been 
put forth as in China, and the result 
seems every year more evident and last- 
ing. 

Japan forms a striking contrast both 
to India and to China, for the latter 
countries have woefully lacked the power 
of political organization as well as the 
attention to detail displayed by the 
“England of the East.” But no matter 
how much Japan has forged ahead politi- 
cally and economically, her problems 
still remain those growing out of the 
ancient principle of loyalty, due to the 
solidarity of the clan, a present loyalty 
to a government increasingly by and for 
the people. Until recently Japan was 
not a distinctly commercial country as 
regards international trade. Her com- 
mercial code was that of the soldier, and 
mercantile integrity was not cultivated 
as assiduously as at present. Another 
ethical problem concerns the relation of 
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the sexes. Here any apologist is apt 
also to recognize the persistence of feudal 
ethics. 
Professor Knox’s experience of many 
years in Japan leads him to confirm the 
opinion of some other observers, that 
the country’s greatest need is an ethical 
cult which must include the doctrines of 
God’s holiness, of the righteousness of 
his law, and of the soul’s accountability 
to him. 

Perhaps the Oriental may be excused 
for not knowing the Occident, but the 
Occidental can hardly be excused for 
not knowing the Orient. If this be so 
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As patriotic loyalty was the chief 


Japanese ,ture of Japanese feudalism, so 


Morality 


Japanese military strength. 
development of Japanese ethics it is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the importance of loy- 
alty. Every ray of education, says President 
Scherer,' has been focused upon this as its 
object, and even native Shintoism has been 
made a mere tool for the development of 
patriotism through the doctrine that the 
Emperor is God. The two foreign religious 
systems in Japan, Buddhism and Confucian- 
ism, also agree in teaching the supreme im- 
portance of loyalty—Buddhism by its doc- 
trine of self-repression, and Confucianism 
through the law of filialism. Japanese mo- 
rality, therefore, is not regarded, in accord- 
ance with our conception, as including a 
variety of virtues, but as finding its absolute 
expression in devotion to the Mikado. To 
fear him and keep his commandments con- 
stitutes the whole duty of man. Thus,ina 
nation which makes everything subordinate 
to patriotic loyalty, the sawzuraz, the warrior 
class, naturally become pre-eminent, and 
Japan’s ethical system finally becomes known 
as bushido, “the way of the warrior.” 
alty goes to strange lengths in Japan, and 
the Japanese perspective becomes twisted, 
as we see, in the practices of harakiri, or 
bowel-piercing, among the men, and or 
throat-cutting, among the women. Moreover, 
the doctrine that loyalty justifies any means 
that may be found useful may be responsible 
for what many have regarded as a traditional 
Japanese attitude toward truth in commer- 
cial dealings, perhaps further explained by 
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As to the religious problem, 


it is to-day the secret spring of. 
Hence in the 


Loy- 
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with regard to our knowledge of India, 
it is more so regarding China, and yet 
more so regarding Japan. In Professor 
Knox’s well-printed volume the still too 
ignorant Occidental will find not only a 
sympathetic study of the peoples and 
customs of India, China, and Japan, but 
also an appreciation of the peculiar 
spirit and problems of each country. 
Of the three, apparently only Japan 
understands the meaning both of the 
Orient and the Occident as signifying, 
the first, a triumph of the organism, the 
second, that of the individual. Is she 
not uniting them in herself ? 


Current Books 


the samurai indifference in money matters. 
These characteristics are elucidated by 
President Scherer, who has been able to 
cram an astonishing amount of information 
in a little volume. His most inspiring ob- 
servation concerns the general Japanese atti- 
tude towards Christianity. Christ’s perfect 
morality draws them naturally toward it, for 
they see that he was absolutely loyal to the 
Father. In many ways, declares President 
Scherer, the Japanese are prepared for 
Christianity, and adds that, had we shown 
one tithe of the energy in supplying them 
with our ideals that we have evinced in de- 
veloping our commerce, Japan would be 
nominally Christian to-day. 


The Hebrew Literature The key of Profes- 
sor Genung’s book’ 
of Wisdom 

is given in the open- 

ing sentence of the preface: “‘ Do you sup- 
pose Shakespeare meant all that ?? was once 
asked of a teacher under whose interpreta- 
tive reading the pages of the dramatist 
seemed to glow with new power and sugges- 
tion. Pausing for an instant’s reflection, he 
replied, ‘ My concern is with what Shake- 
speare means, not with what he meant.’” It 
is important to know what the Bible writers 
meant, but that is for most readers chiefly 
valuable which enables us to know what the 
Bible means. The Psalmist says, “ Thy 
word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
my path.” The main object of the practical 
interpretation of the Bible is to show how to 
use the book so that it will really illuminate 
life’s path of duty and keep us from straying 
from it or stumbling init. This is not to say 


1 The Hebrew Literature of Wisdom in the Light of To- 
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that writers on the Bible are either to be 
hortatory commentators upon it or to write 
into it their own imaginings ; but they are so 
to interpret its inner and spiritual meaning 
that this meaning can be applied to the life 
of today. We do not know of any modern 
interpreter who has done this more success- 
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outside of Germany, and concludes with the 
counter Reformation in Roman Catholicism 
that reached its limit in the Council of Trent. 
It is the beginnings of the several move- 
ments in that memorabie period to which, as 
less known but deserving attention, Dr. 
Lindsay, with contemporary sources of in- 


fully than Professor Genung in bis interpre, Rermation at hand, has given comparatively 


tation of the Book of Job and the Book of 
Ecclesiastes. Our point of view of the wis- 
dom literature would be somewhat different 
from Professor Genung’s. He says that it 
is “what in our nomenciature would be 
called philosophy.” We would say that this 
analogue in our time would be that type of 
religious thought and life which is known by 
the phrase ethical culture. It is that phase 
of religion which is based, not upon visionary 
nor upon purely intellectual processes, but 
upon the experience of life. It is a note 
worthy fact that all three types—the pro- 
phetic, the philosophical, and the empirical— 
are interpreted by the Bible. For the study 
of this last type the reader will find much of 
value in Professor Genung’s book, and he 
will find it presented in a thoroughly readable 
and interesting form. 

As we observed in speaking, 
a year ago, of the first vol 
ume of this work,' it brings 
forth new information for many who regard 
themselves as sufficiently familiar with the 
subject. Comparing the table of contents 
with that of a former standard work, such as 
Professor Fisher’s in 1873, this appears ata 
glance. Two pages then sufficed for the 
remarkable movement historically termed 
“ Anabaptism.” Further investigation shows 
it to be, as Principal Lindsay says, “a very 
complicated affair,’ rapidly spreading over 
Europe, and securing “‘ an enormously larger 
number of adherents than had been imag- 
ined.” The story of their struggle amidst 
fierce persecution to reproduce the primitive 
freedom and simplicity of Christianity is o£ 
deep interest to all moderns who oppose 
clericalism and State establishments of relig- 
ion. The fanatical excesses into which some 
Anabaptists were carried, especially in the 
oft-told episode of Munster, are not passed 
over, but the unjust reproach which such 
incidents have long left resting upon the 
whole movement is now at length removed. 
The Socinian movement also receives a 
discriminating ‘criticism, discovering points 
of likeness to and of difference from the 
modern Unitarian school of thought, often 
inaccurately termed Socinian. The volume 
covers the Reformation period in Europe 
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ons, 


large space. 
F This book might be entitled, 
reedom 
in the Church *° ** is, Freedom in the 
Church,” regarded as a 
plea for liberty of interpretation of the Creed 
in all Protestant Churches, but pre-eminently 
in the Episcopal Church, or as a History of 
the Apostles’ Creed and its various interpre- 
tations, or as a monograph on the doctrine 
of the Virgin Birth, or as a history of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. The first aspect 
the author evidently regards as pre-eminent, 
the other subsidiary. He takes up the ordi- 
nation vows of the Episcopal clergyman and 
shows that his pledge “to minister the Doc- 
trine and the Sacraments and the Discipline 
of Christ as the Lord hath commanded and 
as this Church hath received the same, 
according to the commandments of God,” is 
not to be interpreted as a pledge to interpret 
the Creed according to any established tra- 
dition, since every clause in the Creed has 
received in the Church at different times 
different interpretations. “ Maker of heaven 
and earth ” no longer means that God created 
something out of nothing. “ He descended 
into hell” has a different interpretation by 
Pearson from that of the early fathers. “He 
ascended into heaven” no longer means that 
Christ went upwards before the eyes of his 
disciples, taking with him his body—flesh 
and bones. “He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead ” is understood by some 
to mean, he shall return again at the end of 
the world when the judgment shall begin, by 
others that he comes perpetually in every 
movement which furthers the growth of his 
kingdom, and the judgment is continuous 
and culminating. The phrase, “ born of the 
Virgin Mary,” primarily signified not so 
much a virgin birth as a human birth, and 
“conceived by the Holy Ghost,” whatever 
its mystical meaning, was not interpreted by 
Augustine as it has been by some disputants 
in recent discussions, for Augustine affirms 
that “it is clear beyond a doubt that He 
[Jesus] was not born of the Holy Spirit as 
His Father, in the same sense that He was 
born of the Virgin as his Mother.” The 
pledge of the Episcopal clergyman “to min- 
ister the Doctrine as ‘this Church hath 
received the same, does not mean as it hath 
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received it from tradition, thus identifying 


the Reformed Church with the Church of’ 


the past; but the doctrine as set forth in the 
Articles of Religion, whose object at every 
turn is to protest against the errors involved 
in the commandments of men, which Rome 
had added to the Christian faith.” In other 
words, the priest pledges himself to teach 


the Creed in that spirit of liberty which 


makes the tradition of the Church always 
subject to re-examination and retesting by 
the commandments of God as they are found 
in the Scripture. We do not need to say to 
our readers that this view of the obligation 
of the Episcopal priesthood is the one which 
The Outlook has strenuously maintained. 
Professor Allen supports it by a wealth of 
scholarship which makes it clear that it is no 
new doctrine devised for the convenience of 
liberal ministers in our time, but is the doc- 


trine which the Church has inherited from, 
the time of Cranmer and the English Refor-: 


mation. 


Prisoners in 


wapan Japan, published under the 


striking title “As The Hague Ordains,” is 
an actual record of daily events as they 
occurred in Matsuyama or not, it holds a 
tremendous human interest. The Princess 
Sophia hurried from Petersburg to Japan, 
across America, to be at the side of her 
husband, taken prisoner in Manchuria. She 
writes with wit and a delightfully feminine 
abandon, showing her prejudices openly 
and yet filled with a just spirit, far beyond 
that of the Russian prisoners with whom 
she talks and to whom she is allowed to 
minister as a nurse in hospital. The revela- 
tions she makes in regard to the “ pre- 
arrangements ” of the Japanese in battle, hos- 
pital, and care for prisoners only confirm 
the fine reports we had during the war. Of 
mixed English and Russian parentage, the 
Princess is open to argument, and when the 
argument is backed up by facts she yields 
very gracefully. She is courteously treated 
by the Japanese officials, and spends a year of 
more waiting on her wounded husband, to be 
released in the end through the astounding 
peace procured by “ that terrible American 
President, // Strenuoso.” “ Never more will 
a peace conference go to America,” she 
writes ; “‘the Americans are too literal. A 
peace conference is for the purpose of 
making peace, they argue; therefore, Make 
peace! Quick! At once! Immediately! Oh! 
sooner than that, even, if the Roosevelt hap- 
pens to be ruling.” ‘‘ Another day’s delay,” 


oe Journal of a Russian Prisoner’s 
open. Henry Holt & Co., ew York. $1.50, net. 
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Whether this journal’ of a 
Russian prisoner’s wife in 


8 June 


says Vladimir, her husband, “and I believe 
that American President capable of bursting 
into the council-room, knocking their heads 
together, and holding them by their throats 
until they signed a treaty of peace.” 


The Winning of For the use especially of 
the West young students of Ameri- 
can history, books of rem- 
iniscence describing our forefathers’ pio- 
neering westward to the Pacific are worth 
more than the studied accounts written at 
arm’s length by present-day historians. 
There is always an appreciative audience 
waiting for the autobiographic description, 
albeit in homely phrase, of the adventures, 
privations, and final success of those who 
early journeyed to the Pacific slope in the 
faith that it would produce what it has. 
Only by such contemporary accounts may 
we understand by what fiber of grit and 
pluck our country has been made. Among 
pioneers’ reminiscences Mr. Meeker’s' de- 
serve prominent place. When twenty-two 
years old he trekked across the plains and 
over the mountains from the Missouri to 
Puget Sound. Fitly to celebrate that under- 
taking, he has now, at the age of seventy-six, 
returned in the same way. While abundantly 
discursive, his books should be of vivid in- 
terest to old and young alike. 


4 itn Siew Theaim of this little book? 
; is so admirable and the 
of the Bible aS ‘ 

spirit is so praiseworthy 

that we regret to speak of it in criticism 
rather than in commendation. But it appears 
to us to be inadequate in its treatment of a 
theme where inadequacy is tantamount to 
error. It rightly discards the old idea of an 
infallible book on which the world is de- 
pendent for all its knowledge of God and of 
the spiritual life. But in doing so it puts too 
light an estimate on the Old Testament. 
The historic fact remains that this collection 
of sacred literature is the product of the 
most religious of the ancient nations, and 
contains what is still a true expression of the 
deepest spiritual life of the most spiritual of 
modern men and women. Whittier has sup- 
plemented but not supplanted the Psalms; 
Phillips Brooks is not a substitute for Isaiah ; 
there is no modern summary of social right- 
eousness which for terseness, clearness, and 
compactness is comparable to the Ten Com- 
mandments ; and neither Thomas Jefferson, 


Sound. The Tragedy 


1 Pioneer Reminiscences of A Trasedy 
wman Hanf 


of Leschi. By Ezra Meeker. 


attle, Washington. a 
The Ox-Team, 1852-1906. By Ezra Meeker. Puplished 
by the Author, 118 N. Senate Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. Sic. 
ostage, Ic 
2 The Religious" ou Valne of the Old Testament in the Li 
of Modern hip. By Ambrose White } ae 
fessor in Dartmouth College TY. 
Crowell & Co., New York. 
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Jeremy Bentham, nor any of the leaders of 
the Red Host has suggested a scheme of 
political order that makes the ideal of the 
Hebrew Commonwealth antiquated. Mr. 
Vernon gives very effectively some religious 
values in the Old Testament; but he fails to 
make clear /Ae religious value of the Old 
Testament, which is inherent in and is devel- 
oped out of its teaching that Jehovah isa 
righteous God, that he demands righteous- 
ness of his children, and that he demands 
nothing else—a doctrine as old in Hebrew 
history as the Book of the Covenant, which, 
despite Mr. Vernon’s assumption to the 
contrary, we think to be quite the oldest 
book in the Old Testament, at least four 
centuries older than the prophets. The 
teaching of the Old Testament that God 
requires nothing but righteousness of his 
children, and the further teaching that man 
is made in the image of God and shares his 
divine life, and so can be holy as God is 
holy, with the corollaries which grow out 
of that teaching—political, sociological, and 
individual—is still far in advance of most of 
the religious teaching of our times even in 
Christian churches and Christian literature. 


Mr. Ober’s series of brief biog- 
raphies of the discoverers and 
early explorers of America now in: 
cludes a life ' of the voyager after whom, by a 
singular freak of fortune, the New World was 
named. Like all the other books of this 
series, it is written in a pleasing vein, anc 
brings out in an effective way the romance, 
tragedy, and daring of the achievements of 
Amerigo Vespucci and those other bold 
mariners who in the long-gone fifteenth cen- 
tury ventured so bravely into unknown seas. 
For several reasons, however, it is less satis- 
factory than its predecessors. Far too much 
prominence is given to secondary figures, 
thereby hindering the clear-cut development 
of the hero’s personality, concerning which 
at best very little information is obtainable. 
There is also too liberal a piecing-out of the 
narrative by quotations from earlier biogra- 
phers, as well as from Vespucci’s own writ- 
ings. And, what is most regrettable, Mr. Ober 
has paid scanty attention to the results of 
recent investigations which have brought to 
light a number of new and important facts 
with respect to Vespucci and the men with 
whom he had relations. In the matter of the 
Toscanelli correspondence, for example, he 
proceeds throughout on the assumption that 
its authenticity has been placed beyond ques- 
tion, whereas the very reverse is the case. 
Accordingly, although the work contains 
much really substantial information, it is im- 


ne anrige Ves By Frederick A. Ober. H & 
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possible to recommend it as a product of 
sound scholarship. 

Expository preaching is always 
attractive when well done, and 
is an art that many covet. As 
a master of this art Dr. Maclaren is widely 
esteemed. The thirty volumes‘ in which his 
life-work in this line is now being made 
available to the Christian world, while not 
a commentary on the entire Bible, contain an 
anthology of the passages best suited for 
homiletic treatment in the expository method. 
Thirty-six passages from Exodus against 
eleven from Leviticus indicate this selective 
principle of the work. The Scripture is used 
uncritically in the traditional way; eg., the 
story of Nadab and Abihu, slain by fire from 
heaven for infraction of ceremonial law, is 
represented as a divine judgment; the angel 
who encountered Joshua as the pre-existent 
Christ; Elijah’s ascension to heaven in a 
chariot of fire as historical, and the corporeal 
return of Christ to earth as assured. But 
Dr. Maclaren is always intent on spiritual 
truths, felicitous in drawing instructive 
modern parallels to ancient experiences,’in- 
genious in making unpromising sentences 
yield fruitful lessons, and putting fresh point 
into trite texts. The six volumes of the 
present issue form the second series of the 
five, which are sold only in series of six 
each. 


A Great 
Expositor 


One verse in the Koran, in 
which women are forbidden to 
appear unveiled before any 
man except certain relatives, is responsible 
for a condition which “lies at the root of all 
the most important features that differentiate 
progress from stagnation.” In this book,’ 
edited by Annie Van Sommer and Samuel 
M. Zwemer, is collected a mass of testimony 
and undoubted facts that merely lift the edge 
of the sad truth as to the lives of women in 
Mohammedan communities. It would be 
quite impossible to speak plainly of such 
conditions as exist, and are known by those 
who visit the zenanas, harems, and seraglios 
of the Orient. One point made in this book 
is not perfectly recognized even by those of 
us who read about the Moslems. The uni- 
versality and ease of divorce, the absolute 
freedom of the husband, and the utter help- 
lessness of the wife, are revelations to many. 
A mere sentence, repeated three times, is 
irrevocable, and the wife is cast out to a life 
of sorrow, shame, and poverty very often. 


Moslem 
Womanhood 


! Expositions ot. Holy Scripture Second Series. By 
Alexander Maclaren, Lit.D. Exodus, Leviticus 
Numbers. — Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and First 
Book of Samuel. Second Book of Samuel and pe First 
Pook of Kings. St. Mark.2vols_ Acts of the Aposties, 
Lst vol. A.C. Aymetrong Sun, New York. 50, 
*Our Moslem Sisters. Edited by Annie Van 

M. Zwemer. The Fleming H. Revell 

ew York. $1.25, net, 
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In Persia a sad-faced drudge told the writer, 
“T am the twenty-fifth wife; some are 
divorced, some are dead; to-morrow it may 
be my turn to go.” Polygamy is prevalent 
among the rich, but the poor man can sup- 
port only one wife at a time, so divorce is his 
refuge. The best-men seem ashamed of the 


practice, and say that it is forbidden by the , 


Koran, explaining that Mohammed was 
allowed peculiar privileges. No one can 
read the sad story of darkness and wrong 
without recognizing a duty toward the women 
of the East. Woman’s medical work is 
especially effective, removing prejudice and 
opening doors. Egypt, all Africa, Palestine, 
Turkey, Bulgaria, Persia, India, Java, and 
all Malaysia are darkened by this unholy 
revelation to Mohammed. 


The Last Half 
of the Civil War 


vious contribution to the “ American Nation” 
serial History of the United States are again 
in evidence in the present volume,’ in which 
he carries the story of the Civil War from 
Chickamauga to Appomattox. As before, 
he enables the student to follow readily and 
intelligently the intricacies of the successive 
and simultaneous campaigns and battles, his 
treatment is scrupulously fair, and his narra- 
tive graphic and attractiv developing with no 
small skill the increasing impressiveness and 
tragedy of the colossal struggle. As before, 
too, due regard is had to the consideration of 
the contrasting social and economic condi- 
tions of the war-time North and South, and to 
the non-military factors that played a part in 
determining the conflict. A brief discussion 
of the “ arbitrary arrests ” opens the volume, 
Dr. Hosmer being evidently very much, of 
Dr. Rhodes’s opinion with respect to the 
course pursued by Lincoln in dealing with 
the “ copperheads.” A survey of the finan- 
cial measures of the war follows, and the 
current of military events is then renewed 
with a study of the Chickamauga campaign, 
so treated that the non-military reader will 
find no difficulty in grasping the significance 
of its various phases and the tactics to which 
they gave rise. This may also: be said of 
the remaining chapters of a purely military 
nature, treating in turn the varying vicissi- 
tudes of the Chattanooga struggle, the Vir- 
ginia campaign of °64, Sherman’s Atlanta 
campaign and his march to the sea, and the 
final stages that culminated at Appomattox. 
Over these, however, as over Appomattox 
itself, Dr. Hosmer seems to us to have passed 
rather hurriedly ; and his treatment of the 

The American Nation. Edited b Albert Bushnell Hart. 


Vol. XXI. Outcome of the Civil y James ~. Loca 
mer, LL.D. Harper & Brothers, New ys, $2, ne 


which characterized Dr. 


The pleasing features. 


James K. Hosmer’s pre- 
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assassination of Lincoln is distinctly inade- 
quate. ‘On the other hand, there is much 
that might be singled out for exceptionally 
warm praise—as, for example, his two chap- 
ters on the spirit of the North and the spirit 
of the South at the beginning of the last year 
of the war, and his discussion of “ military 
severities.” 


This book 'is remarkable 
as a curiosity in litera- 
ture. It is written by a 
Japanese scholar, a doctor of laws, a lecturer 
of the Law School of the University of 
Indiana, and said in the title-page to be the 
first Japanese attorney ever admitted to an 
American Bar. As an interpretation of the 
American Constitution by a foreign observer 
it is interesting, but it has also other value. 
While there are some imperfections in the 
style, and while for the general reader the 
book would be more valuable if it had under- 
gone revision by an English scholar, it is a 
remarkably clear and comprehensive state- 
ment of the fundamental principles of our 
American Constitution, and might well be 
commended to the lay reader who desires 
to obtain a non-partisan impression and 
scholarly view of the nature of our Govern- 
ment and the functions of its various depart- 
ments. 


Liberal 
Christianity 


Powers of the 
American People 


The recent congress at Geneva, 
Switzerland, of liberal and 
progressive Christians has 
been fitly commemorated in a volume con- 
taining many of the addresses and sermons 
delivered there* by such men as the Rev. 
Drs. Samuel A. Eliot from this country and 
Estlin Carpenter from England, Professor 
Pfleiderer from Germany, Réville from 
France, Eerdmans from Holland, and Mon- 
tet from Switzerland. Unfortunately, the © 
volume is printed in type too small for weak 
eyes. 
The Heroine of These poems? are the 
tine work of a nature lover, 
whose imaginative out- 
pourings exhibit the defects as well as the 
perfections of the source of her inspiration. 
Pruning might make the wildwood more 
conventional, but then the charm of the forest 
tangle would be lost. “ Bird of the Lonely 
Lake,” “ Apostrophe to Niagara,” “ Mount 
of the Holy Cross,” are titles that indicate 
the author’s favorite themes. 


1 Powers of the American People, Congress, President 
and Courts, according to Evolution of Constitutional Con- 
struction, by liyakawa. ‘he Wilkins-Sheiry Com- 
pan Washin , D.C. $3, ne 

Actes roist “me Tut du Christian- 
isme ‘eat et Progressif. par les Soins du 
fessor Edouard Montet, Preshdions du Congrés. Georg & 
Cie, Geneva, Switzerland. 

‘The Heroine of the Hudson, and Other Poems. By 
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RAVIRGINIA, 


The Natural Trade Center 
for the Prosperous South. 


Six trunk lines of railway (nine different 
sw lines radiate from the city)—at the head of 
steamship navigation on the James River— 
low freight rates and distributive facilities 
that are unequaled from a commercial and 


manufacturing standpoint. 
. With the bright future before it, the opportunities for trade development 
ih and profitable investment in the South were never better, 


and Richmond to-day is leading the advance. 


NO CITY IN THIS COUNTRY OFFERS MORE TO THE 
MERCHANT, THE MANUFACTURER OR THE CAPITALIST. 


As a residential city, Richmond is easily one of the most 
desirable cities in this country, enjoying an all-the-year-round climate that 
is unsurpassed—temperate both in summer and winter—while the spring 
and fallin Virginia are remarkable for their charm. Its historical associa- 


tions and social atmosphere make Richmond particularly attractive to all 
who come within its influence, 


; JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION----two hours by rail. 


All railroads centering at Richmond allow ten days stop-over on tickets 


~ 


to the Exposition. To visit the Jamestown Exposition without seeing 
Richmond would be like a trip to Italy without seeing Rome. 


If you are interested in Richmond, 
write for handsomely illustrated booklet, 
giving full information. Mailed free on 
request. Address, 
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Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, 


Richmond, Virginia. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The best of service is via the 


_ NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED 


ig ; Leaving Chicago daily 6:30 p.m. Electric lighted throughout, most 
modern equipment, finest meals. 
fc: Three other trains to St. Paul and Minneapolis via North-Western 
ie Line leave Chicago at 9 a.m., 9:45 p.m. and 3:00 a.m. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N. WW. Ry, Chicago. Ill. 


This ature We have over 30,000 testimonials. 

ALLEN’S FOOT = EASE ~~ For FREE Tria! Package, also Free 
Sanita 

A Certain Cure for Tired, Hot, Aching Feet 


DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE on every box. dress, Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N.¥- 


If you are going to New York why : 
pay Extravagant Hotel Rates? To sweetly wedge your way into her 


affecti her well 
Clendening with 
Apartment Hotel 


200 WEST 103D STREET 


Manhattan’s Most Economical 
Hotel for Small or Large Parties 


Suites of Parlor, Bedroomand Bath from $1.50 

daily to Parlor, three Bedrooms and Bath at 

$3.50 per day for the Suite, not for each person. 

Superior Table d’'Hote Restaurant 
t Reasonable Prices 


anes SUBWAY STATION 200 FT. AWAY “Sam 


A refined house catering 
only to desirable people. 


Write for descriptive booklet 


The Ben Greet Players eis. 


as Shakespeare wrote them. ‘Theaters, Universities, C 
Associations, etc. The Ben Greet “ Woodland Players.’ Open | _ These Certificates afford a sound, profitable invest- 
Air Plays May to September. Very few dates vacant season 1%7. ‘| ment. yy paid pponthiy. uarterly, OF 
Address care SANGER JORDAN, Empire Theater Bldg., N. Y. annually, as desired. Free from uctua a 

Send for our free booklet“ A. 


PENSIONS FOR OLD MINISTERS | 


and Confections 


Sold where they sell the best. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & BON, 
1816 Chestnut St., Phila. 


The Trustees of the National Council earnestly invite all Congre- ms SALT L AKE SECURITY & TRUST (. & 
rationalists in the United States to share with them the priv ‘lewe and SALT LL SALT LAKE CITY _—)___= PTITTTIITTIT 
uty of at and ministers ene 
many years of arduous and self-sacriticing labors in destitute fields 

on small pay. are left in actual need. Donations of $50,000 yearly EEP A FILE OF THE > gh 2 oy OOK. 
are needed. Last year they were less than half that sum. For A handsome Binder in jade-green cloth ilt side 
information address Wm. i. Rice, 287 Fourth Ave,, New York. | stamp, wiil be sent ost id on receipt of FORTY" ras TS by 


Samuel B. Forbes, Treas., Hartford, Conn. Mention Outlook. THE OUTLOOK PANY, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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CHILDREN SHOWED IT 
Effect of Their Warm Drink in the Morning 


‘* A year ago I was a wreck from coffee drinking 
and was on the point of giving up my position in 
the school room because of nervousness. 

“] was telling a friend about it and she said, *We 
drink nothing at meal time but Postum Food 
Coffee, and it is such a comfort to have something 
we can enjoy drinking with the children.’ 

“1 was astonished that she would allow the chil 
dren to drink any kind of coffee, but she said 
Postum was the most healthful drink in the world 
for children as well as for older ones, and that the 
condition of both the children and adults showed 
that to be a fact. 

“ My first trial was a failure. The cook boiled it 
four or five minutes and it tasted so flat that I was 
in despair but determined to give it one more trial. 
This time we followed the directions and boiled it 
fifteen minutes after the boiling began. It was a 
decided success and | was completely won by its 
rich delicious flavour. In a short time I noticed 
a decided improvement in my condition and kept 
growing better and better month after month, until 
now I am perfectly healthy, and do my work in the 
school room with ease and pleasure. I would net 
return to the nerve-destroying regular coffee for 
any money.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Read the famous little 
“ Health Classic,” “ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Hard to Curlf: The speculative instinet 
has led many a sober-minded man to finan 
cial ruin; many an impulsive woman to lose 
her own or her children’s inheritance by lis- 
tening to irresponsible advisers. 

The business of the Industrial Savings 
and Loan Company does not appeal to she 
speculatively inclined, but careful investors 
seeking a fair return on their savings while 
being assured of their safety will do well to 
write for full particulars of our investment 
which pays 


5% a Year 


Our business is conducted under New 
York Banking Department supervision and 
has been established fourteen years, during 
which time we have never paid less than five 
per cent. per annum. 

An account may be opened with us at any 
time—earnings start at once— 
withdraw at your option—earn- 
ings paid for each day. 

We invite your inquiries, 

INDUSIRIAL SAVINGS 

AND LOAN CO. 


10 Times Bldg. 
Broadway & 42d St., New York 


We Refund Your Money 
lf We Fail to Fit You 


You take ab- 
no Dn 
when you have 
your Suits, Skirts, ~ 
and Jackets made A 
to order in the 
latest New York 
Styles according 
to our system of 
fitting by mail. , 
Should you not 
be satished with 
the completed 
garment, return it 
promptly and we 
will refund your 
money. 


We could not 
make such a lib- 
eral guarantee 
were we not abso- 
lutely certain of 
being able to fit 
you perfectly and 
to give you greater 
value for your 
money than you 
can obtain else- 
where. 


We have over 
500,000  satis- 
fied customers 
throughout the 
United States 
whom we have 
fitted by mail-- 
what we have 
done for them we can certainly do for you. 

Write to-day for our free catalogue and samples 


and mention the colors you prefer. You need not send 
postage as we will mail them free. 


Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes: 
Suspender Suits . . . $5.00 to $15 


> 


Tailored Suits . . . $7.50 to $25 
Shirt-Waist Suits . . $6.00 to $20 
Jumper Suits. . . . $6.00 to $20 
Jackets .. . . . $6.00 to $20 


Rain Coats . . . . $8.75 to $18 
Shirt-Waists. . . 98 cents to $4.98 
Muslin Underwear . 24 cents to $3.98 
Wash Dresses . . $2.25 to $8.95 
Black Silk Coats. . $4.98 to $14.75 
Expressage prepaid to any point in the United States. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


216 West 24th St., New York 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Department of 


Classified Advertising 


__ENCLAND 

YO R kK (ENGLAND) 
Board- 

» House. Miss 


HOLLISand! E MIL ROW E, 
minutes from the inster, 
3] St. Mary $s 10 sohaueah from the station. 
ITALY 
OME. — Park Hotel. 
New, in Ludovisi Quarter. Two Ele- 


vators. Electric Lighting throughout. 
Excellent Cuisine. Moderate rates. 


CANADA 


When you suffer from the heat, 
we enjoy the cool sea breezes. 
When you cannot sleep, ours is 
dreamless, and we awake re- 
freshed for the outings of the day. 
Come down this season, and see 
all that St. John, New Brunswick, 
can offer you in health, in scenery, 
and in outings for pleasure and 
for sport. Write the Secretary 
of New Brunswick Tourist Asso- 
ciation, St.-John, New Brunswick, 
Canada, for free literature and 
information. Mention Outlook. 


rc Glorious LAKE ST. JOHN ‘ 


Canada’s Inland Sea. Most northerly 
summer resort in Eastern America, 


Hote! Roberval 


One of the best appointed hotels in 
Canada. map and creature comforts 
on the verge of the wilderness. 


Grande 
island House Dec 
Home of the Leaping Ouananiche. 
Wildest scenery and t rreatest fishin 
in the world. Reached by Quebec — 
ake St. John Ry. 
ew Route to the Far-Famed Saguenay. 
A Mosy Delightful Trip. 


Full information, illustrated guide books. 


Herbert B. Locke, Gen’! Mgr., 42 Broadway, 
N, Y., or 354 Old South Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


A 


ABE: AKIS Sikes 
* The Carlsbad of Canada ”’ 


delightfully situated on the St. Francis 
River, near its confluence with the majestic 
St. Lawrence at Lake St. P. ter—a section 
of the country mad: famous by the late Dr 
William Henry Drummond in his French- 
Canadian dialect verse. ** The Wreck of the 
dulie Piante,”’ a Legend of Lace St. Pierre, 
sent free on request with beautiful booklet, 
Hotel, Springs and Baths pen June Ist, 


K.G. Kimpton, Mer... Abenakis Springs. Que. 


DIGBY. NOVA SCOTIA 


THE TREFRY HOUSE 


is located on the seashore: fine views; all 


modern comforts. ‘Terms, $2 per day, by week 
from $9and up. Booklets. J. A. Trefry, Prop. 


CANADA 


CONNECTICUT 


GLEN VILLA INN 


North Hatley, Quebec, CANADA 


One night from New York; no change; 
four hours from Quebec city, on shore of 
beautiful Massawippi Lake. 200 Gsuests. Aver- 
age $3 per day; $17 per week. Golf, Tennis, 
Boating, Bat ring, ‘ishing ; beautiful walks 
and drives: extensive vegetable and flower 
gardens; forest fields and lawns; cool, not 
cold; malaria and hay fever unknown ; casino 
orchestra. Write for Booklet. 

G. A. LE BARON, Prop. 


CONNECTICUT 
Falls Village. ce SQLONIC Hotel 


Elevation 1,004 ft. Ideal place for con- 
valescents and those seeking rest. 
Dry bracing climate. Open air sleeping 
opartmonts with private porches. 
Electric light, steam heat, telephone i in eve 
room ; suites with bath. Ph ysician an 
nurse in hotel. Livery, ranch. 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich,Ct.— First-class in all respects: 
home comforts. iTcuHcock. M.D, 


Cuilford Point House CUIELEORD. 
A family resort. Large grounds well shaded, 


good bathing, boating, and excellent fishing. 
Send for circular. Scotr’M. Bry AN, Mer. 


The Litchfield Inn 


Now Open to Guests 
Bright, sunny rooms ; excellent cuisine and 
service; home comforts sur- 
roundings : charming drives ; fishing : 
special rate rates for spring wenn’ By pe. on 
slicatio 


I OWNE & SPERRY, Litchfield, Conn. 


THE 


GRISWOLD 


(EASTERN POINT) 


New London, Conn. 
B. H. YARD, £=Manager 


Open from June to October. Entirely a new 
hotel. Everything new—furnishings, bedding, 
linen, silver, etc. Solid mahogany furniture 
throughout. One hundred bathroom suites. 
THE FINEST SUMMER RESORT 
HOTEL IN AMERICA. 

Address 
B. H. YARD, Mer., 71 Broadway, New 

York, until June 15th, after that date 
address The Griswold 


The Wayside Inn|*i 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


Open all year. Easy of access. Write for 
bouvklet B. Address Manager. 


THE INN 


POMFRET CENTRE, CONN. 
MISS VINTON, Proprictor. 
Furnished Cottages To Let 


White Hart Inn Delighttalty slpuated 


foot of 
Hills. Finest accommodations for spring 
and summer guests. For booklet and par- 
ticulars address E. S. BoGert, Salisbury, Ct. 


PARK HOTEL 
Winsted, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


Among the hills. Homelike house and 
cooking. Moderate terms. 


MAINE 


KEEP COOL 


this summer by writing the Passenger De. 
partment, Maine Central Railroad, Portland, 
Me., for books on Maine Coast or Lakes, 
the White Mountains, and the Provinces. 


OBINHOOD INN and Cottages, 
BAILEY’S ISLAND, Me.—Three 
minutes to ocean or bay, Fine spring water ; 
modern plumbing ; sailing, ant in oe 
une 15. Circular. Miss MASSEY 


‘oodland Ave., Philadel IN Pa. 


THE HOMESTEAD 
BAILEY ISLAND. ME. 

Sixth season opens June 15. Write for illus 

trated booklet. T. E. Hazeit, Summit, N. J 


THE LOUISBURG and Cottages 
Bar Harbor, Me. 


Open July Ist to September 26th 
A delightful 1otel, noted for cuisine and 
service. Elevator baths climate perfect. 
Address E. GERRY BRO ep. at 
New York office Rees n and Country 
Bureau, 289 Fourth Ave., or * 
BALCH, W St., Brookline, Mass. 


Mountain View House 


High elevation. Seashore and RS 
Pure water, perfect sanitation ; _ boating, salt 
and fresh water fishing, livery. n June 25, 
Address Martinsville, Cor fe. till June 
10; after, Camden, Me. F. O. MarTIN, rop. 


Lome-0l-the-Rock 


CASTINE, MAINE 


Finely located on Dyce’s Head, overlook. 
ing Penobscot Bay. 50 acres of balsam firs 
with delightful walks and drives. Golf, ten- 
nis, sailing, and canoeing. Illustrated book- 
let. Opens June 28th. 


CASTINE, ME. 

Rooms with private bath, all modern con- 
veniences. Always cool. U nequalled facili- 
ties for boating, sailing, and driving. Beau- 
tiful walks through woods and by the sea. 
Golf, tennis, and variety of amusements. 
Reasonable rates. W. A. Walker, Manager. 


HOUSE, Chebeague 
Me. end seashore. Quiet, restfu 
lace. Good fishing, boating, and bathing. 
ooklet. Mrs. CLinton M. 


RIVERSIDE INN Kennebank- 
Opens June 15. For be oaek et let apply to 


A MILTON. 


NS. 


MT. KATAHDIN, MAINE WOODS 


Excell “t trout fly fishing; clean camps, 
beds and linen; good table, spring water: 
separate sleeping lodges, outlying. camps ; 
canoeing, mountain climbing big live game 
photography et A, i justrated, con- 
taining Ktaadn.” C. C. GAR- 
LAND, Manager, Debsconeag, Maine. 


| 
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THE OUTLOOK 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


MAINE 


r HE CHAMPERNOWNE, Kittery 
Point, Me. Opens early in June. Good 

boating, bathing, an and pshing, Terms liberal. 

HORACE MITC Prop. 


| OCKMERE HOUSE, Little 
j John’s Island, Me. & miles from 
Portland, Fine scenery ; good board ; s boating, 
bathing,and fishing. 1 orme to $12 per wee 

Cottages to let. Booklet. G. H. HAMILTON. 


Trout, Black Base 


THE GABLES 


MT. VERNON, ME. 

Ideal summer resort, shores 
Belgrade lakes. 

. H. WING, Box 87, Roxbury, Mass. 


THE WATER’S EDGE 


A quiet, comfortable home, beautiful ocean 
and country surroundings. Send for circular. 
Mrs. Morrison CLARK, Muscongus, Maine. 


Paris Hill, Maine 

The Beeches A sanitarium for semi- 

invalids. Mountain feet eleva- 

tion. Electricity, baths, e, occupation. 
Dr. CHARLOTTE TL MMOND. 


famous 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 
BEACH HOTEL 


American and European Plan 


Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 
On the edge of town, this ideal Hotel, 
verlooks 


spacious 
Michigan 
shaded parks 


ful surroundings. The city is but 10 
minutes ride from the nearby station. 


isal ways a cool breeze in warmest 
teres outside rooms, 250 
poate bath is always the 
Tourists a place 
to stop and rest. or handsome - 
ly Illustrated givin gull parc 
lars, Manager, Chica it 
5 ist Blvd. and Lake S Che 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SUMMIT SPRING HOUSE 
PORAND. MAINE INN 


BAY OF 

New modern hostleries accommodating 500. 
Elevator, electric lights, baths, music hall, 
orchestra, and the largest public rooms in 
Maine. Dry, balsamic pine air, Summit min- 
eral spring water. Goll, tennis, fishing, boat- 
ing, Canoeing, and bathing. (sarage and sta- 
bles, Near Poland Spring House. Bvuoklet, 
(seo. H. Davis, Prop. 


ry‘he Ne Krangan, Isle of Springs, 

Sheepscot Bay, Me. Boating, bathing, 
dancing, tennis; good table ; everything cle an, 
neat, and attractive. For and par- 
ticulars, address Albert Young, Auburn, Me. 


] ELMONT LODGE and VIC- 
TORIA COTTA‘ Oxford 
Springs, Oxford, Me. 0 acres lawn, 
forest, lake. Cream and milk from Belmont 
Dairy. Pure water. C. E. Fisner, Prop. 


OCEANIC HOUSE 


Peak Island, Maine 
One of the most healthful and picturesque 
places in Casco Bay. Special rates June and 
September. 


The Avalon 


An_ideal summering place. Unsurpassed 
bass fishing. Booklets. George W. Carson. 


Sorrento, Maine Across from 


Bayside Rest, a cottage offering unusual 
home Table specialty. Addre«s 
IARY H. ALLEN, Sorrento, Maine. 


Orchard Farm South Bluehill 


ne. You tind 
rest, good food, healthful surroundings, sea- 
shore and country, beautiful scenery, recrea- 
tion, sports, etc. Accommodates 12. Try it. 


THORNE ISLAND, MAINE 


An ideal place for those desiring out-door 
life, co nbined with quiet and comfort. Cen- 
tral di ining-room, individual cabins. Boating, 
bathing, fishing, tennis court. References 
required, Camp ph _Poatcs on application. 

. BACON, Bath, Me. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Carroll Springs Sanitarium 


4) minute’ by trolley, A min. by train from 


Washin ton. I>. ress G. 
VRIGHT. M.D... Forest Glen, Maryland. 
ILLINO!I 


L ake Michigan and Sheridan Road. 
North Shove Health Resort, Winnetka, 
‘inois. For the treatment of Rheumatism. 
‘ervousness, Digestive Disorders, Heart 
.isease, and Diabetes. Write for booklet. 


BEACH COTTAGE 


Annisquam, Mass. 


Reopens June 15 for boarders. Will be 
open Memorial Day for enga ement of 
rooms. Address Miss A. W. BURGESS, 


Prescott Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


ANNISQUAM 


Glouceste ass. 
THE GRAND VIEW 


opens from June to Oct, _ For rates and illus- 
trated booklet apply to J. L. Publicover,Prop. 


Ladies Attention 
ARE YOU GOING to BOSTON ? 


If so, do you, know what the Franklin 
Square. House is? you do not, you ought 
to. Itis a home-hotel in the heart of Boston 
for young women. It has a transient depart- 
ment for all women traveling alone, who may 
need to stop for a few days in the city. or 
who may be coming to the city for purposes 
of study. Itis safe, itis clean, it is cool, 
it is comfortable, its rates are reason- 
gues. It you are coming to Boston for a few 

or a weeks write to Mrs. ALICE 

ELE, Supt., 11 E. St., 
oe for partic ulars and prices. 


Hotel Kempton, Boston 
Cor. Berkeley and Newbury Streets 
American plan. A quirt comfortable house. 
Exceptional location. ear Public Garden, 
Library, and prominent churches ; walking 
distance to shopping district. An ideal tem- 
porary home. One or more rooms with bath. 

ummer prices. 


ACK Room and bath $1.00 per 
AW Gay: aiso suites two and 
three rooms with private 

OoOsTON bath. Best residence sec- 
tion, on car line. Write for booklet. The 
Mountfort, 5 Mountfort, cor. Beacon St. 


THE OCEAN VIEW, PIGEON 

COVE, Cape Ann, Mass. Opens 
June 15, one of the most delightful resorts on 
the Massachusetts coast. lotel faces the 
ocean. Booklets. H.W. DUNKLEE, Prop. 


TITHE GRANITE SHOR E— ROC K- 

PORT, CAPE ANN, MASS. 
Near beach and beat landing. Free use of 
bath houses. rough and 
June. HERI 5 ~bU LEE, Prop. 


COTUIT, GAPE COD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Santuit House 
JAMES WEBB, Prop. 


_ MASSACHUSETTS 
Snow Inn, Cape Cod 


HARWICH PORT, 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing. Hotel & 
vards trom beach. Large power boats go to 
shing grounds daily. For rates, etc., address 

F. H. THOMPSON: Mer. 


CAPE BALLSTON BEACH INN 
« ur t 
CoD Oc ‘CAN. W 

MASS. Co., 


rates, Surf bathing. Bati STON 
Truro, Mass. 
CAPE COD, N. TRURO, MASS. 
THE BAYSIDE 


ing: alwayscool. Booklet. Decatur S. Rich. 


THE PINES 


Cotuit, Highlands, Mass. 
JOHN A. MORSE, Prop. 


Circulars. 


The Ravenswood 


A private summer residence on the North 
Shore between (;loucester and Magnolia; 
accommodate J limited number of guests 
from fo Oc 

COOK, Gloucester, Mass. 


THE HARBOR VIEW 


East Gloucester, Mass. 


Situated EGroctly on Gloucester Bay. 
400 feet long fomelike rooms. 
attention given to abs, 


Piazza 
Special 
Booklet and terms 


on application. ’. F. OSBORNE, 
WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


Fk or the treatment of nervous conditions. 


‘The Bermaken.”’ 

Opens June Ist. 
quist. restful, invigorating ; 
no Kayety; simple life. References required, 
Miss E. THOMPSON, Surfside P.O., Mass. 


The NANEPASHEMET 
Marblehead Neck, Mass. 
Opens June 4. Finest location North Shore. 
3 very re room ocenm view. Special rates June. 

n 


enberma, Mass. 
20 miles from =. 
Ocean front; 


Harbor View Sanitarium 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 


A sanitarium by the sea, offering Home 
comforts for convalescents, neurasthenics, 
ana weary brain workers. Modern equipment. 
No insane or tuberculosis cases receive 

V. GUSTIN-MACKIE, D. 
P. O. address Oak Bluff, Mass. 


NAHANT, MASS. 
THE WHITNEY HOMESTEAD 
NOW Rea rates. 

Irs. Harriet E. Teal. 


Manomet ARDMORE INN 
k. A. KEITH, 


Plymouth,Mas AE 


Seashore and country combined. A charm- 
ing peace to pane a vacation. The Inn is an 
ushioned, comfortable, well-kept house. 
with the best of water supply and sanitary 
»lumbing, plenty of shade, fine bathing beach, 
Cosh and salt water fishing boating and out- 
door games, delightful drives grounds 26 acres 
in extent. Illustrated folder on application. 


Inn Opens June 20th 


Wachusett House 


PRINCETON, MASS. 


Open May 2. Reduced rates for June, 
1,130 ft. above sea ievel; magnificent. view; 
cool pure air; large rooms; bsoed piazzas ; 
good golf links. Write for bookle 

P. A. BEAMAN & SON. Props. 
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